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PREFACE. 



^^>**^^i^^v%^^^^^»^*#* 



Pars minima et orationis fragmentum [the smallest 
part and fragment of a sentence] ; this is the translation 
which SchreveliuSf in his Lexicon, gives of the Greek word 
Comma, and this is the source from which the present 
Essay has taken its rise. Meeting accidentally with the 
ahove passage, upon it I founded a paper, which I read 
to some ofmyfellow-membersof the Banbury Mechanics' 
Institute : — afterwards, when others of us volunteered to 
give a series of lectures, fortnightly, during a winter 
season, I chose Punctuation as my theme. 

My attention thus drawn to the subject, I have not, in 
my reading, passed unnoticed whatever occurred bearing 
on the subject ; and further, I have searched out every 
work which my time and my abode, could place within 
my reach, at all likely to help me to a just conclusion. 

If any one thinks that, in so small a work, I have been 
too profuse in my quotations or citations of authorities, 
let him remember that I have studied in a profession in 
which it is the pride of its writers to bring forward auth- 
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orities and precedents for what they say ; in the assur- 
ance that, while they therehy add authority to their 
works, they do not diminish their own reputations either as 
lawyers or men of general learning. For myself, I add, 
that while I am proud to hring forward the authority of 
eminent Rhetoricians and Grammarians for much which 
I have asserted, I have not shrunk from citing any one, 
because what he has published may be brought to bear 
against a single proposition in the Essay, original or 
derivative. Besides, if any of the learned should honour 
my work with a consideration, the quotations and citat- 
ions may afford them some small help in forming an 
opinion on the subject, or if they shall be minded to refer 
to the originals, may serve them as an index. 

While for the loan of books and assistance in other 
ways, I confess myself indebted to many men, I cannot 
refrain mentioning by name my friend William Bigg of 
Banbury, who, having read my work in manuscript, and 
the proof sheets before passing through the press, has 
suggested many additions and omissions, which I have 
felt it right to adopt. 

Nbithsop, Bambuby, October, 1842. ^ 
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AN ESSAY ON PUNCTUATION. 



Pointing or Punctuation is the art of placing, in a 
written or printed work, certain points, marks, notes, 
or signs; whereby the author hopes to make his 
sentences more easily to be understood by his readers 
and their hearers ; and consequently more correctly to 
convey his ideas to them. Perhaps there is no de- 
partment in literature, so generally attempted to be 
practised, and so generally presumed, to be of utility, 
of which so little knowledge is to be acquired from 
books, ancient or modem, as Punctuation. 

It is proposed to treat the subject in four sections ; — 
1st, the practice of the art of Punctuation before the 

invention of the art of printing ; 
2ndly, Its history in the early stages of the art of print- 
ing and its progress to the present time ; 
3rdly, The period, colon, semi-colon, comma, parenthe- 



ns, and interrogatiuii, and tbeir several points ; aho 
of the interjection and ita note, sometimes called the 
note of admiration, and tbe point or mark first called 
the break and now the daah ; 
4th1y, The general conclnaion. 

Before entering on the first section of this essay, one 
of the principal propositions intended to be maintained, 
will be stated ; it is this, that the several parts of a com- 
position are not formed by Che points, which commonly 
bear the names of periods, colons, semi-colons, commas, 
parentbesea,und interrogations ; the office of these points 
being only to point out to tbe eye of the reader, the 
periods and members and iragmenta, whose names they 
bear. The distinction between periods, members, and 
fragments, and their points is not a new one: Gerard 
J. Vossilia says, that Grammarians look to periods, 
colons, and commas, as tbe meana of jrooif pointing; but 
Rhetoricians, in order to render their compositions 
pleasing and perspicuous.' In the article Punctuation, 
in the Introduction to English Grammar, Bishop Lowth 
drew the distinction between periods, members, and 
fragments, and their points, as follows ;— 

"The several degrees of Connexion between Sen- 
tences, and between their principal constructive ports. 
Rhetoricians have considered under the folloving dis- 
tinctions, OS tbe most obvious and remarkable : the 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Comma. 

"Tbe Period ia the whole Sentence, complete in 
itself, wanting nothing to make a full and perfect 
sense, and not connected in construction with a subse- 
quent Sentence. 

"The Colon, or Member, Is a chief constructive part, 
or greater division, of a Sentence. The Semicolon, ut 
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Half-member, is a less constructive part, or subdivision, 
of a Sentence or Member. 

''A Sentence or Member is again subdivided into 
Commas, or Segments; which are the least construc- 
tive parts of a Sentence or Member, in this way of 
considering it; for the next subdivision would be the 
resolution of it into Phrases and Words. 

"The Grammarians have followed this division of the 
Rhetoricians, and have appropriated to each of these 
distinctions its mark, or Point; which takes its name 
from the part of the Sentence, which it is employed to 
distinguish; as follows; — The Period [.] ; the Colon [:]; 
the Semicolon [;] ; and the Comma [,]."^ Campbell 
is another authorit}*^ for the distinction between periods, 
members, and fragments, and their points : in his 
Philosophy of Rhetoric he quotes, for another purpose, 
the following sentence ; " For as, if any of those 
had then been condemned, you would not now have 
transgressed ; so if you should now be condemned, 
others will not hereafter transgress;" but he adds; 
** the sentence is a perfect period, consisting of two 
members, each of which is subdivided into two 
clauses.^" 

SECTION THE FIRST. 

The History of Pointing before the invention of the 

Art of Printing, 

To the Grecian writers of the highest antiquity, points 
were unknown ; but nevertheless, that a complex period 
was considered by them, to be divided into several 
members, is an undisputed fact. 



1 

B settled que*- 1 

ions, of a date 1 
ta ; and is said 

the Scriptures, I 



When points were first invent 
lion : the fuU point is found in inscriptii 
four hundred years before the ChrtBtisn eta; and 
lo have been inserted in manuacriptii of the Scripture 
as early as the fourth century ; certainly it is to be 
found in those of the seventh. 

The learned German, Augustus Matthiei, in his Greet: 
Grammar, says, that it was not until the great influx of 
strangers tu Alexandria, had impaired the purity of the 
Greek language, that tho art of pointing became an 
object with the learned. Matthtei further states that 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the Grammarian, who was 
bom about the year 210, invented three marks, by 
which to distinguish the divisions of a discourse: — upon 
the authority of the Port Royal Latin Grammar, and 
from what is fiirthcr stated by Matlhaii, it appears that 
his statement, that there were three marks is too large : 
in fact there was only one mark, a point, serving three 
different offices; each office being distinguished by the 
situation of the point ;^for instance, if the position of 
the point was over the last letter of a word, it per- 
formed the part of our full-point, and denoted the end 
of a period or complete close of the sentence ; — if placed 
in or at the middle of a letter, it served for our colon- 
point, perhaps also for our aemi-colon-point, and de- 
noted that the proposition was only partly finished, 
that another member, beginning with a pronoun or con- 
junction was necessary or about to be added, and from 
its position it was by the Latins termed media dittinclio ; 
— if placed at the bottom of tho last letter of a word, 
from its position it was by the Latins called sHbdhtinctio, 
and denoted that the sense was altogether incomplete or 
suspended. Afterwards, when poinling came into more 
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general use, to denote a period, the point was removed 
from the top to the bottom of the word, — to denote a 
colon, the point bearing the form of our colon-point was 
adopted, — and a point, bearing somewhat of the form 
of the comma-point, was used to denote a comma; — 
these last three points are found in some of the oldest 
manuscripts now extant. Grammarians do not all agree 
upon the uses of a single point, in the manner above set 
forth : — Gaza says, andVergara was of the same opinion, 
that if the ancients put the point to the middle of the 
last letter, it made their complete sentence ; and if they 
put it to the top, it was their middle sentence ; that is 
their colon : — Vossius, in his small grammar, also gives 
a different version of the matter ; saying, that the point 
at the middle of the final letter signified the comma ; — 
at the top it was the colon ; — and at the bottom the per- 
iod; but herein the author of the Port Royal Latin 
Grammar seems to think Vossius was mistaken.^ In 
manuscripts of the ninth century, a note of interrogat- 
ion, bearing somewhat of the form of our semi-colon- 
point, was added. 

The Greek, in which the New Testament was first 
written, was not pure Greek, such as was written by 
Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent Greek authors ; but 
it was interspersed with many peculiarities, belonging to 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Tongues : the Heb- 
rew or Chaldee and Syriac being, at the earliest age of 
Christianity, spoken in common by the Jews of Palest- 
ine. Many biblical critics have contended, that points 
were in use before the time of the Apostles: on the 
other hand, as many others contend, that their use did 
not come in until after that time : — ^whether points were 
used or not in the manuscripts of the Scriptures, the 



doubls of the Fatliera of the Church, how particulav 
passages should be read and understood, gives reaso 
believe that there was not, in the fourth century, an 
cuatomcd system of pointing; it is known, that in ' 
century the Septuagint was not pointed, and thence, it 
may be inferred, that the New Testament was in a 

Saint Jerome, who was bom A. D. 3-U>, and died at 
the age of 80, translated the Books of the Old and New 
Testaments into Latin ( which version is known fay the 
name of the Tulgate : — he, it is said, attended to the 
pointing of the Scriptures, and to him is attributed the 
merit of adding, perhaps adopting from some of the 
Greek Grammarians, the comma-point or subdistinclio 
and the colon-point or media diiiincfio. About the 
time of Jerome, points began to be uaed in mal 
cripts ; but it does not appear, that any thing approach- 
ing to the present system, was adopted earlier than 
the ninth century. 

Notwithstanding [he claim for Jerome, that he at- 
tended to the pointing of the Scriptures, a more consist 
ent tale of the first step taken towards this end, b a> 
follows ; that in the fifth century, to assist the clei^y ir 
reading the New Testament in public worsliip, and tc 
obviate the inconveniences and mistakes, to which the 
earlier fathershad been subject, Euthahua, first aDeacon 
of the church at Alexandria, and afterwards Bishop of 
Sulca in Egypt, divided the text of the New Tes- 
tament into lines ; and in such a way that each line 
terminated, where a pause was to be made : tbe follow- 
ing, taken from the epistle of St. Paul to Titus, is a 
example of Ihle mode of pointing; 
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THATTHEAGEDMENBESOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUNDINFAITH 

INLOVE 

THEAGEDWOMENLIKEWISE 

INBEHAVIOURASBECOMETHHOLINESS 

NOTFALSEACCUSERS 

NOTGIVENTOMUCHWINE 

TEACHERSOFGOODTHINGS* 

An examination of the above passage, so divided into 
lines, and the consideration that, from various causes, 
after-copyists might write several divisions in the same 
line, suggest the idea, that in such a case they adopted 
some mark, to distinguish the several divisions ; hence 
might arise the introduction of at least one point.^ 

Aristotle treated of the period, not as a sign but as a 
reality.^ Cicero also treated of the period, not as a sign 
but as a reality :^ he also spoke of the colon as a mem- 
ber of a sentence, and of a comma as a fragment, under 
the name of incisutn,^ Quinctilian treated the period, 
colon, and incisum or comma as realities, and not as 
points.** 

Cicero spoke of pointing [interpungendt] ; and it has 
been said that he intended thereby to speak of certain 
marks, used to distinguish one word from another ; but 
an examination of what he says in his work entitled, 
" De Claris Oratoribus," leads to the inference, that by 
pointing, he meant certain signs or points, which were 
used to distinguish the numbers, feet, or measures, in 
which studied oratorical compositions were framed for 
the sake of harmony, and that he did not intend any 



points, usod to mark or to point out periods, colons, 
ommaii ui luch ; if Ihia opinion is correct, the 
points of Cicero would answer to the marks or bars, 
which denote the rcats and meosurea in modem written 

Seneca said, that when he wrote he was accualomed 
I interpoiat ;'' but quoting him on the authority of 
AinswarCh, I do not now venture an opinion as to wliut 
he intended by that phrase. 

There certainly is a great difference between the use 
of marks for distinguishing word from word, or distin- 
guishing rests and measures, and the use of points for 
pointing out the several members and fragments of a 
period : in inscriptions (fac simile copies of which are 
given in the Gentleman's Magazine, for February, ISil) 
Roman Altars, found in Britain, ate certain marks, 
evidently points, and used for other purposes, than 
erely to diatinguish word from word. 
Beyond what Cicero, Quinctilian, and Seneca have 
id, — the inscriptions on the altars, — that St. Jerome 
as a Roman and attended to the pointing of the Vulgate 
lition of the Scriptures, — and what is stated by com- 
paratively modem Grammarians, I have, in relation to 
the Art of Poiating, learned nothing of the practice of 
ancient Latin Authors : it may however be reasonably 
iferred, that if they did not in any way lead, they 
perhaps followed tbc Grecian Grammarians. 
This brief account of the Art of Pointing in ancient 
mes, ia far from being satisfactory ; some of the dates 
and statements are not, apparently, rcconcilcahle with 
each other; and an examination of ancient manuscripts 
by some scholar would, perhaps, lead to a version diffe- 
rentin many particulars. 
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SECTION THE SECOND. 

The History of the Art of Pointing in the earlier 
stages of the Art of Printing^ and its progress to its 
present state. 

In the earliest printed works, which have come under 
my notice, only the period-point and the colon-point 
were made use of; hut the interrogative-point was soon 
added. 

Whoever introduced the several points, it seems that 
a full-point f a point called come, answering to our colon- 
point, a point called virgil answering to our comma- 
point, the parenthesis-points and interrogative-point, 
were used at the close of the fourteenth, or heginning of 
the fifteenth century. In a work entitled Typographia 
or the Printer's Instructor, hy J. Johnson, printer, pub- 
lished in 1824, reference is made to a printed book, 
which is, probably on insufficient grounds, attributed to 
Wjoikyn de Worde : from this latter work, so attributed 
to De Worde, the following extract upon the crc^t of 
pointing thus speaks ; — " there be five manner of points 
and divisions most used among cunning men ; the 
which if they be well used, make the sentence very 
light and easy to be understood, both to the reader and 
hearer : and they be these, virgil, — come, — parenthesis, 
— plain point, — interrogative." The extract then goes 
on ; — " seeing we (as we would to God every preacher 
would do) have kept our rules, both in English and 
Latin, what need we, seeing our own be sufficient, to 
put any other examples." The quotation proceeds to de- 
scribe the form and explain the several offices of the 
five points : — the virgil is thus described ; " it is a slend- 

B 
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er Htrokc li^uning forwnrd, betokening a little short 
rest, without any pcrfectneas yet of sentence" : thia de- 
scription of a virgil makes it answer to our comma- 
point, and the French Graramariana yet retain the 
name; the comma-point being by them named virgule. 
— of the come the quotation thus Bpenke;— "a come is 
with two tittles betokening a longer rest, and the sent- 
ence is yet un])Brfect, or eUe if it be perfect, there 
Cometh more after belonging to it ; the which more can- 
not be perfect by itself, without at the least somewhat of 
it that goeth afore" ; this description of the come makes 
it answer ncarl}' to our colon and aerai-colon-points, and 
it will be referred to, when the colon and its point 
are treated upon." 

The first notice, which 1 have taken of the temi-colon- 
point is in a work, printed in 1605, 

Of the note of exclamation the first I find printed, 
was in 1018. 

The earliest use of the dai/i, that I have seen, was 
in the year 1B62 : it was then named the break, and 
served to denote an interruption, or an abrupt break- 
ing off, in the midst of a period ; subsequently it has 
been diverted from its primary use, and by some 
writers made to serve, without distinction, for the colon, 
semi-colon, and comma points, and even the parenthoia- 

In the middle of the last century, I find a point dis- 
tinct from the parenlhesis-point, to which was given the 
name of paratliesii ; the form of which is commonly 
called brackDts ; the fragment which it points out will 
hereafter be treated of. 
The summary of the matter appears to me to be. 
fc that at the introduction of printing about 1444, only two 
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points, answering to our full-point and colon-point, were 
used, — that within half a century from that time, the 
comma, parenthesis, and interrogative points, were 
added, — ^that heforc the year 1660, all the points now 
in use, except the dash and parathesis, had become not 
uncommon, — that the dash under the name of break 
was then coming into use, — and that even now the para- 
thesis is seldom used, and under that name is hardly 
known. 

I come also to this conclusion, yet without speaking 
very confidently, that in the earlier ages of printing, 
something like a system of pointing was observed ;^^ but 
that for the past two centuries, there are not two 
authors to be found, who have observed the same 
system, and perhaps not one author, even in the same 
work, who is consistent throughout. 

I also judge that in a great number, perhaps the 
greater number, of works printed during the past two 
centuries, the practice has been to leave the pointing 
mainly to the printer. 

And I will conclude this section by saying, that I 
believe the historical part of it to be correct, as far as 
it goes, — that additions may yet be made to it, — and 
that although my opinions have been formed only on 
a part of the evidence, I have every reason to believe 
that that part is a fair sample of the whole. 
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Of periods, coiom, semi-colotu, commas, parenlheies, 
paratheiei, and mterrogaliona, and their points ; abo 
of the interjection ar%d ita point, sometimes called tits 
note of admiraiian, and the point or mark first called 



In this essay periode, colons, semi- colon 9, commas, 
iaterrogatives, parentliesee, and parB.theaeB, are care- 
full; spoken of as being things distinct from full-points, 
ooloii-poinls, semi-coloB-poiut8, comma-points, inter- 
rosative-pointa or notes of interrogation, parenthesis- 
points, and paratheaia-points : it will be contended that 
the period, colon, semi-colon, comma, interrogation, 
parentliesia, and paratheais are realities, and that the 
points, which in common parlance, beat those names 
are merely notes, marks, or signs; their several offices 
being only to point out where the realities, of which 
thoy ate the indices, exist : to the authorities of Vossiua, 
I' Lowth, and Campbell, before given on this head, that of 

I the authors of the Port Royal Latin Grammar may be { 

I added ; in it, under the head of Punctuation, the period, 

\ colon, and comma, arc treated as realities. n 

It is not to be expected that every one, into whose I 
hands this essay may fall, will understand the disUnct- | 
ion between the primarj/ and secondary meanings of a [ 
word ; and as the present essay cannot be fairly under- 
stood by any, who do not understand such a distinction, 
a. definition or rather an illustration of it, shall be 
attempted, llie primary meaning of a word is that 
very idea, and tkat idea alone, which, upon the first 
use of the word, was intended to be by it conveyed to I 
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the mind of a hearer or reader : — the word lion, in its 
primary signification, means a weU known animal ; but 
it has several secondary meanings : sometimes a brave 
man is called a lion ; sometimes lion-hearted : by way 
of derision a cowardly fellow is sometimes called a 
lion : the lions at the Tower of London were once 
considered wonderful sights; thence, in a secondary 
meaning, any thing in a place, animate or inanimate, 
worthy of a sight is termed one of the lions of the 
place : — the word ear, in its primary signification is the 
name of the outward organ of hearing, but in a 
secondary sense it means the attention of the mind ; — 

Give ear, O Israel ! 

The mode of using a word in a secondary sense is 
called by Rhetoricians a trope.^^ 

In many instances it has happened that the primary 
meaning of the word is altogether abandoned, for- 
gotten, or become obsolete, and the word is never used 
but in a secondary meaning : — this is the case, in the 
English language, with the words colon, semi-colon, and 
comma ; in the place of their signifying members or 
fragments of a period, they only raise in the minds of 
many men the ideas of certain points or marks ; hence 
error and confusion have arisen, and hence the source 
of some of the difficulties of pointing ! It may be 
thought that the distinction, between the members and 
fragments of a period and their signs or points, is 
dwelt upon to satiety ; but, it is the ground-work of the 
system : the sign of a reality can never be the reality ; 
as an hieroglyphic of the sun cannot be the sun, nor the 
letters SUN, that luminary ; so a full-point is not a 
period, or a commti-point a comma. 

Whenever the words period, colon, semi-colon, comma, 



interragative, pari?nt1iesis, and psrathesiE, are used in 
this work, they will be used in their aevcraJ primnry, 
and not in their secondary meanings. 



THE PERIOD. 

Periods, colons, and semi-calonB, have ao intimate a 
relatioD to each other, that in English composition, what 
is one and what ia another, cannot be well understood, 
until what ia said of all has been gone through. 

" With respect to Periods, it would be neither practic- 
ally useful, nor even suitable to the present object, to 
enter into an examination of the different scnsea in 
which varioua authors have employed the word. A 
technical term may allowably he employed, in a 
scientific work, in any aenae not very remote from 
common usage, (especially when common usage is not 
uniform and invariable, in the meaning affixed to it,) 
provided it be clearly defined, and the definition strictly 
to. By a Period, then, is to be understood in 
, any sentence, whether simple or complea, 
D framed that the Grammatical constmction 
will not admit of a close, before the end of it ; in 
which, in abort, the meaning remains suspended, as it 
were, till the whole ia finished."" The aforegoing quot- 
ation is from Archbishop Whateley's Elements of Rhet- 
oric, and the liberty he there allows, will in this work 
he taken with the period ; although it has been the 
usage with Grammarians and Rhetoricians, only to 
consider that a period, which conaisla of two or more 
members, a sentence of only one member will be 
regarded as a period in EngUah composition; this 



adhered t 
which is I 
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liberty is the rather taken, because Vossius allows that a 
period may be monocolonic, or consist only of one 
member.^^ The words sentence and period are also 
treated in this work as being synonymous.^' 

Dr. Valpy in his Elegantise Latinse defines a period 
and gives instructions for its formation ; of his chapter 
upon its structure, great use will be made.^® 

The word period is derived from the Greek; the 
Greek word being rendered, a period or perfect sent- 
ence, a circuit, a comprisal, a joining without interrupt- 
ion, a cycle, a return or revolution as that of a planet.^^ 

The point denoting a sentence or period and that it 
has reached its close, is sometimes called a ^11-point, 
sometimes a full-stop, and sometimes a period. 

The period, in English composition, may be thus de- 
scribed ; — its beginning and end are divided by one or 
more words ; and although the beginning and the end 
are so divided, they are yet so connected, or have 
such a mutual dependence, that a reader or hearer, 
as he reads or listens, is aware, because he has not 
found those things expressed, which preceding words have 
led him to expect, that he has not arrived at the end, 

A period is never perfect, when the mind of the 
reader or the hearer is brought to a rest at any part, 
before the period is actually ended. 

Lucias M nmmius destroyed Corinth. 

This is an example of a period of only one member : the 
mind cannot rest at either of the words Mummius or 
destroyed, without perceiving that the sense is not com- 
plete. 

Lucius Mummius, because he was ignorant, destroyed Corinth. 
This is an example of a period with one fragment or 



comma; — the words, because he leiu ignorant, form b 
fragment, and this fragment by ilaelf would convey n 
meaning;— stop at the word ignorant, the mind makes 
not a rest, it looks for something more. 






slroyed CorinlL. 

The words and illUer 






e form another fragment. 



If u mDch» aa Alexander excoJlcd other eominanden in xpadilio 
braTerj, he had aurpasaed Ihem in thovirtno of lemperanfe^ he would 
Dot more havB commanded the veneration of poaterily, than he did 
tbfl lore, the nspeotr and the subjection of hi» people. 

In this period, the mind hnving been prepared by the 
initiBtive phraae, if as much, to expect aomething more, 
it cannot come to a satisfied rest, until iiie ' votA people 
has been attained. 

The truth or beauty of a thing ia sometimes better 
understood, nay even discovered, by contrast; therefore 
to make this matter of tbc period yet clearer, the differ- 
ence between a perfect period and a looae period ahall 
be set forth. 



LudnsMum 



lestrofed Coriath, became ho wu ig 



Thia ia a loose period ; for when wo have read or heard 
the word Corinth, the proposition ia apparently com- 
plete; the mind is satisfied; there is not one preceding 
word, which intimates that the period was not finished, 
and before it can be proceeded with, the mind has ti 
take up the subject a second time. Dr. Whateley, nov 
Archbishop of Dublin, in his work on rhetoric, de 
BcriheB a loose senteni^e, as follows; — "a looae sentence 
ia any, whose construction will allow of a atop, ho as I 
form B perfect sentence at one or more places, before w 
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arrive at the end'* : he gives the following example of a 
very loose sentence ; — ^* 

We came to our journey's end, at last, with no small difficulty, 
after much fatigue, through deep roads, and bad weather. 

In this example there are no less than five commas or 
fragments ; at the end of any one of which the sentence 
might have terminated, — have satisfied the mind, — and 
yet have heen grammatically correct. Lopse sentences 
fatigue the mind: in one of them it once, twice, or thrice, 
comes to a rest; hut hehold! without any previous 
notice, again has it to take up the subject; and in a very 
loose sentence, over and over again. Now the quotation 
last before given, only wants a different arrangement 
of its commas or fragments (the very same words only 
being used) to make pleasant to the ear and mind that, 
which was before tiresome : 

At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads, and in bad weather, 
we came, with no small difficulty to our journey's end. 

In this form, stop where you will, until you have reached 
the end, the sense is not complete and the mind cannot 
be satisfied.'^ 

In stating what a period ought to be, there is no intent- 
ion of asserting or recommending, that compositions in 
English should be framed only in exact periods ; the 
nature of our language, to some extent, forbids this : to 
write in periods was much easier in Greek and Latin 
than it is in English. On this head I cannot do better 
than give at length, a part of what Dr. Whateley says ; 
— " Periods, or sentences nearly approaching to Periods, 
have certainly, when other things are equal, the advant- 
age in point of Energy. An unexpected continuation 
of a sentence which the reader had suppose^ to be con- 
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the relative pranouna, a» partaking of the nature of con- 
junction. It is by these parts, leas aignificant in them- 
selves, that the more signilicBnt parts, particularly the 
members of complex sentences, are knit together. The 
frequent recurrence, therefore, of such feeble supple- 
ments, cannot fail to prove tiresome, especially in pieces 
wherein an enlivened and animated diction might natur- 
ally be expected. But no where hath simplicity in the 
expression a better effect In invigorating the sentiments, 
than in poetical description on interesting subjects. 
Consider the song composed by Moses, on occasion of 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
you will find, that part of the effect produced by that 
noble hymn is justly imputable to the simple, the abrupt, 
the rapid manner adopted in the composition. 1 shall 
produce only two verses for a specimen. "The enemy 
said, I wilt pursue ; I will overtake ; I will divide the 
spoil ; my revenge shall be satiated upon them : I will 
draw my sword ; my hand shall destroy them ; thou 
bleweat with thy breath ; the sea covered them ; they 
sank as lead in the mighty waters." This is the figure 
which the Greek rhetoricians call asyndeton, ^^ and to 
which they ascribe a wonderful efficacy. It ought to he 
observed that the natural connexion of the particulars 
mentioned is both close and manifest ; and it is this 
consideration which entirely supersedes the artificial 
signs of that connexion, such as conjunctions and 
relatives. Our translators (who, it must be acknow- 
ledged, arc not oflien chargeable with this fault) have 
injured one passage in endeavouring to mend it. Liter- 
ally rendered it stands thus : " Thou senteat forth thy 
wrath : it consumed them as stufahte. " These two 
simple sentences have appeared to them too much de- 
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tached. For this reason, they have injudiciously com- 
hined them into one complex sentence, by inserting the 
relative ufhich, and thereby weakened the expression : 
''Thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them 
as stubble." They have also thought fit sometimes to 
add the conjunction and when it was not necessary, and 
might well have been spared. 

'' If any one perceives not the difference, and conse- 
quently, is not satisfied of the truth of this doctrine, let 
him make the following experiment on the song now 
under review. Let him transcribe it by himself, care- 
fully inserting conjunctions and relatives, in every place 
which will admit them in a consistency with the sense, 
and then let him try the effect of the whole. If, after 
all, he is not convinced, I know no argument in nature 
that can weigh with him. For this is one of those cases 
in which the decision of every man's own taste must be 
final with regard to himself."'' 

Although there has not been any intention in this 
essay, of trenching on the office of a rhetorician, any 
further than is necessary to elucidate the punctuation of 
sentences, it is suggested that in the formation of a 
sentence, the use of pronouns and other words of refer- 
ence to other sentences, should as much as possible be 
avoided. 

Perhaps to the arrangement or misarrangement of the 
members and fragments of periods and sentences, is it 
to be attributed, that we are pleased with some public 
speakers, and displeased with others: — two preachers 
shall have the very same ideas upon the very same sub- 
ject, shall both use much the same words upon the 
same subject, and both shall actually convey their 
ideas to the minds of their hearers ; now one pleases us 



because speaking in well-framed sentences and pcriodH, 
he does not diatress our ininds ; while the other dis- 
pleases us because he deals in loose sentences, and is 
therefore tiresome. 

To follow Grammarians and Rhetoricians in all that 
they have said as to the several varieties of the period, 
and of the feet and meaanres of which periods ought to 
consist, and with which they ought to conetude, in order 
to make them harmonious, is too foreign to the particular 
subject of this essa;, and will not be further attempted. 



THE COLON AND SEMI-COLON. 



PcRSt, MODE PARTICULARLY AS REOARDS TnE CoLON, 

Colon is a Greek word, which is variously translated ; 
ulimb; a member, as a foot or leg ; apart of a building; 
a member of a sentence." 

The ancient author before referred to, describes the 
colon and semi-colon under the name of come : " the 
sentence," he says, " either is yet unperfect, or else if 
it be perfect, there comcth more after it belonging to it ; 
the which more cannot be perfect by itself without, at 
the least, somewhat of it which goeth before." 

In the preface to an English dictionary (published 
anonymously) the colon is described aa follows; — "the 
colon is used when that which precedes it, is complete, 
but is followed by something illustrative" : lo ilhistrate 
his position the author gives the following example; — 
"In misfortunes we often mistake dejection for con- 
stancy : we bear them without daring tn look on them ; 
HB cowards suffer themselves to be killed without resist- 
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ance": — commenting on the passage he adds; — "the 
connective <i8 in the latter division, makes a semi-colon 
more proper than a colon hefore it"; this author 
confounds colons and semi-colons with the colon and 
semi-colon points. 

Nature oonfesseth some atonement to be neeessary : the Crospel di»- 
covers that the atonement is made. 

In this quotation the first memher, " Nature confesseth 
some atonement to he necessary^ is hy itself a simple 
period : the second memher, " the Gospel discovers that 
the atonement is made^' is also hy itself a simple period; 
this second memher is the more which cometh after^ 
which relatively is not perfect of itself, without somewhat 
of that which went hefore ; — singly, they are sentences, or 
periods; in connection they hecome colons, and form 
only one period. 

The Definition of colons in English composition may 
he set out as follows ; — when a simple period has in it, 
no words leading the reader to expect another memher, 
and another simple period, illustrative of the first, and 
used for that illttstration alone, does immediately follow, 
the two periods severally become colons and form a sent- 
ence. In a discourse, in which the suhject-matter is 
closely kept to, it would he difficult, perhaps impossihle, 
to find a sentence, simple or complex, which does not 
throw some light or have some relation to another sent- 
ence ; hut it does not thence follow that such a sentence is 
a colon ; to hecome such, it must he used to illustrate an 
immediately preceding memher, and for that purpose 
alone. The word immediately in the preceding sentence, 
is not intended to have the force of excluding the use of 
more than one colon in a sentence. 

In the formation of colons, pronouns representing 



iioims of the period or inembei to be illuBtrated, ore 
frequently and must sometimes be necessarily used : 
thence it foUowa, that every colon may be reduced to 
the form of a simple or monocolooic period, by convert- 
ing its pronouns into the nouns they severally represent, 
and by repeating or supplying any word, which is not 
expresBcd, but only understood. 

One criterion of a colon is, that it always has its own 

verb expressed or understood." 

Example of a sentence of three membere ; — 

Oeology hu daina unia Qio regard of sll culliialid and pipus 

mmds: il leads ui la itudy Ihal, which Oud has mgde oor wlhljr 

ibodg, ill iu prfsent iUic, Glled with manunieDis of put mndiUoiu. 

urqiuualBOce with a magniDcL'Di pun or JetaavaJi'i will, aGcording lo 






k 



DO accord in action LiU wc agree togelhef in heart: i 
wiLlioat a wipcntatiirB] indLience : we rannot have n siipcrnaliiri 
Suenee uolew wepray forit: weconnol praj' accepMbiy wilhoi 
pentaace and coafessiDH. 

A mistake pointed out, sometimes teaches as much an 
a perfect work ; the printer of Williom Cobbett's Eng- 
lish Grammar, in the very sentence in which Cobbett 
professes to show what a colon is, has placed a full- 
point, where a colon-point ought to have been inserted : 
this may be seen in the foUowing extract ; — " The colon 
which is written thus (:) is next to the fnll-point in 
requiring a complete sense to the words. It is indeed 
often used when the sense is complete, and there is 
ithing still behind, which tends to make the sense 
fuller or clearer "" now Mr. Cobbelt's second period 
a member, vfhicb tends to make the sense of the 
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former fuller or clearer; therefore, according to Mr. 
Cobbett's own rule, it ought to have been divided from 
the former by a colon-point, or at least a semi-colon- 
point, and not by a full-point. 

More particularly of the Semi-colon. 

The semi-colon of English composition is only a 
variety of the colon : like that it has its own verb ex- 
pressed or understood: — the distinction between them 
may be drawn as follows ; — the colon takes more nearly 
than the semi-colon the form of a period, and words of 
reference are more frequently used in the semi-colon, 
than in the colon. 

The semi-colon appears in two forms : the first is this ; 
if one member contains a word or words, which lead the 
reader to expect another member, and another member, 
having a word or words of reference to the former does 
immediately follow, the latter member is a semi-colon. 

The second form is, when one member is followed by 
another, and the latter means nothing or effects nothing, 
without calling in aid the preceding member, then the 
latter member is a semi-colon. 

An example of the semi-colon in the first form will 
now follow ; — 

As the desire of approbation, when it works according to reason, 
improves a man in everything that is laudable ; so nothing is more 
destructive to him, when he is governed by vanity and folly. 

Examples of the semi-colon in the second form ; — 

Under the general head of conversation for the improvement of the 
mind, we may rank the practice of disputing ; that is, when two or 
more persons appear to have different sentiments, and maintain their 
own, or oppose the other's opinion, in alternate discourse, by some 
methods of argument. 

Disputes may sometimes be successful to search out truth, — some- 
times effectual to maintain truth and convince the mistaken ; but at 
other times a dispute is a mere scene of battle, in order to victory 
and Tain triumph. 



The same rule applies to aemi-colona that b 
applied to colons ; viz., Ihei) must be vied to illuitrale a 
preceding member, and/or that purpose only. 

From what has been Just set forth, it appears, that 
when in English composition many members, having; 
immediate relation to each other, meet ti^ether, and 
every one hut the lirit is uaed to illustrate a preceding 
meraher, thej form a piece of workmanship which is 
sometimeE called a period, and more frequently a sent- 
ence, and its close is marked with a full-point. 

If the theory now propounded be correct, discourses 
do not consist of so many sentences or periods, as has 
been generally conjectured i in the preface to Pope's 
Works is to be found a passage, printed and pointed as 
follows ; — 



inoureve)jacs the dayaof Foali] cr filzciir. The 
It ou«a'mct sndbeiudTul. In mwieni dines Ihore 
t appear^ any uthtr Bible, that cad bear the sligblrat conLpar- 

is submitted that this should stand ; — 
work ia unique at m ipecinKn o( IjpogTBphy : BO(liin(! mote 
ile liag met our eje aince the ilaya of Foulis ur Elievit! llie 

I ippearai any oihef Bible, that can bear die alighleat compar- 
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The celebrated dispatch of Ceesar to the Roman Senate 
is a sentence of three colons ; not three simple periods 
as it is sometimes pointed : ^ 

I came : I saw : I conquered. 

1 came. I saw. I conquered. 

It may be objected that the system now propounded, 
will lead to periods of inconvenient lengths ; but if the 
rule, that only members used for the purpose of illustrate 
ing a preceding member^ and for that purpose only, are 
colons and semi-colons, be kept, the perpetration of a per- 
iod to an inconvenient length will be of rare occurrence. 

The perpetration of a sentence of inconvenient length, 
arising from its being formed of many members, may be 
avoided by repeating the principal member, and .giving 
on each repetition, only one or some of the subordinate 
members. From a consideration of what has been said 
on the period, colon, and semi-colon, it follows, that a 
complex sentence consists of one principal member and 
one or more subordinate members; such subordinate 
members being used only for the purpose of illustrating 
the principal member. The main proposition of a sent- 
ence is contained in the principal member. To illustrate 
a proposition, it is sometimes necessary to use two or more 
members of great length, or many subordinate members : 
in such a case to avoid a sentence of inconvenient length, 
the proposition should be repeated, and the illustrative 
members divided among the several repetitions : — for 
instance, the three sentences or periods, included be- 
tween the fourteenth line of the second, and the twenty- 
third line of the third pages of this work, have the same 
proposition; viz., that the distinction between periods 
and members and their points, is not a new one : now 
these three periods or sentences might be framed as one ; 



wbatistbereBBidaf Lowth and Campliellaiid the quotat- 
ions from their works, might he added as illusttatire 
members (colona) and mariled with colon-jioints ; huE 
such a sentence would he found of inconvenient length 
and not readily intelligible; therefore the proposition is 
three times repeated, and to each repetition different 
illustrative members have been added. 

The practice of marking colons with full points, leads 
to an inconvenience similar to that spoken of in note 6, 
in regard to modem veraions of the Scriptures being 
divided into verses ; viz., by this practice many passages 
are looked upon as distinct, when they ought to be 
considered as united ; consequently the interpetration is 
likely to be injured. 

Periods, colons, and semi-colons, having been debated 
at great length, what ia a colon or semi-colon will be 
summed up in a general description ;— a colon or semi- 
colon is tlie more which cameth after, used only to illust- 
rate what goeth immediately before; the more which 
comeih after and that which goeth before forming n 



THE COMMA. 

In treating of the colon the object waa to shew, that 
it is a. member of a sentence ; hut it ia not bo with the 
ia only a fragment of a sentence. 
Comma is a Greek word which is variously translated ; 
— segment ; fragment ; a slice ; a piece cut off" or cut out ; 
part of a period ; a short division of a period ; a part 
of a member in a sentence; the smallest part or fragment 
of a Bcnlencc; a mark; a sign; the smallest part in 
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music.*' Cicero says, what the Greeks called commas and 
colons, the Latins incorrectly termed incisa and. membra.^* 

A comma may he thus defined ; — it is a fragment, 
consisting of one or more words, conveying by itself no 
intelligible idea to the mind, and generally may he removed 
from a sentence and the sentence remain sense. The use 
of a comma is to qualify other words and phrases of the 
sentence, of which it is a fragment. 

Yossius says, that with the ancient rhetoricians the 
comma was accounted an imperfect sentence, or apart of 
a period composed without a verh :" if, in English com- 
position, a rule can be laid down that a comma has not its 
verb, to such a rule there must be some exceptions. 

As a further help to the student some rules upon the 
comma, mainly framed from what Bishop Lowth says 
upon the comma, and what Lindley Murray says upon 
the comma-point, shall be given. 

Two or more nouns occurring in the same construction, 
are severally commas and are usually pointed ; as, 

Eeason, virtae, answer one great aim. 

The husband, wife, and children, suffered extremely. 

Two or more adjectives belonging to the same sub- 
stantive, are likewise commas and are usually pointed ; as, 

Plain, honest truth. 
David was brave, wise, and pious. 

The most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the 
most affecting, and the most lasting. 

Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, 
are commas and are usually pointed ; as. 

Virtue supports in adversi^, moderates in prosperity. 
We may advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss. 



Psrticiplea are subject to a like rule ; 

A Buui tEariog, serving, and loriog his cresli 
And BD are adverbs ; as, 

Wo ore fearfully, waDdeTful] j nude. 






cung pi 



™ilj, , 



vigdroiuly, i 



Ta the above rules there are exeeptiona : if two nouns, 
or two adjectives, or two verba, or two participles, or two 
adverbs, are connected by a conjunctioll, it is not usual 
to point them ; as, 

Virtue and vice fono a fltroDg eonlraat to each other. 

Libertinea call rcli^on Mgotry or auperEtitioD. 

True north ii modtat aad retired. 

The Btudf of n&uiral hi^oty expands and elcvatert the mind. 

Wbelher ko eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be modsrale. 

Bj being adraireti and flattcrEd we are often corrupted. 

To the exceptive rule, last above given, an exception 
may be made, which is this ; that when commas of many 
words are connected by a conjunction, they are not 
uncommonly pointed ; as, 

ja tbc strsigth of our bodies^ and the vigour of 



The 



;ase absolute is i 
. fotber dying, he sm 



tnd is often pointed j 



Commas, which begin with a relative pronoun, i 
commonly pointed; as. 
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Adjuncts to a nominative case are commasj oftentimes 
marked with only one comma-point, placed immediately 
before the verb ; as. 

The ^ood taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect the 
cultivation of the English Tongue. 

In this example, the words of the present age are the 
adjuncts which form the comma, which is marked 
with only one comma-point. 
A comma may be treated in three different ways : — 
1st, It may be distinguished from the other words, 
with two comma-points, as in the following example ; — 

Lucius Mummius, because he was ignorant, destroyed Corinth. 

2ndly, It may be marked with only one comma- 
point; thus, 

Lucius Mummius because he was ignorant, destroyed Corinth. 

3dly, The points may altogether be omitted ; as, 

Lucius Mummius because he was ignorant destroyed Corinth. 

High pointing is an error : it is from the extravagant 
use of the comma-points, that the phrase has arisen; 
for instance the following period is high-pointed ; — 

Lucius Mummius, because he was ignorant, and illiterate, destroyed 
Corinth. 

The general and perhaps the better way of pointing 
such a period would be thus ; — 

Lucius Mummius, because he was ignorant and illiterate, destroyed 
Corinth. 

The following is another instance of high pointing ; — 

At dinner parties, a custom, particularly of late years, has grown 
up, of drinking the heal^ of, comparatively, obscure men, who are 
present, and, at public meetings, there is an analogous custom of 
thanking men, for supposed, or trifling services : — these health-drink- 
ings, and thanks- votings, the cheering, the cries of hear, hear, and the 



dapinog of buida, iriiich aooainpsDy Lhcm, inaleiid of adding to 
tonors asd reputatioDB, of Bomo men, IraquenUy make them, whi 



incy, of saying wmolhinj, ,._.,.__ „ 

and Ihe antiet; of appealing learned, deep-nad, or wiUj 
'■-■■'i are capable of making, andhaio made, mi 



a BtrikCE hill bressl. and slaps liia thighi, 



inperfidal lialenen 



. . , paHictilarly those of Iha fair aex, an i^vaat- 
oubled aMlilj, to which then talldng ibopn, aw 
not, jflatlf, GDdded. 

The error of high pomlitig may be avoided by omitting 
to point some commas, or by pointing otliera only at 
one extremity : in abort periods, which are bo plain in 
themaelves, that the several pBrts require no dialinotive 
marks, confiiaion rather than perspicuity is produced, 
by the introduction of comma-'points : confusion rather 
than perspicuity, is also produced in long sentences, 
irhcre comma-points arc unnecessarily thruat in. The 
difficulty with commas is not as to what is or what is 
not a comma, but whether they shall be marked at all, 
or only with one or two points." 



M 



THE PARENTHESIS AND PARATHESIS. 

THE PiHENTHESIS. 



Parenthesis is taken from the Greek and signifies 
interposition," The Parenthesis is placed by Grammar- 
ians, as one of the five species of the figure of speech 
called Hyperliaton ; " Cbe fallowing is by some of tbem 
given as an example ; — 
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Tityre, dum redeo (brevis est via) pasce capellas. 

Translated the passage runs, 

Oh Tityrus, until I return (the journey is but a short one) feed the 
goats. 

A parenthesis is a note and ought only to be inserted 
in a sentence, when from its brevity, it does not distract 
the mind of the reader too long from the main proposit- 
ion. Kett, in his Elements of General Literature, ob- 
serves, that " the long parenthesis which so frequently 
occurs in the older [English] writers to the great en^- 
barrassment and perplexity of their meaning, has fallen 
much into disuse ; and," he adds, " that it is no where 
to be found in the writings of Johnson. "^^ 

Not unfrequently but improperly, two comma-points 
are substituted for the parenthesis-points : — there may 
be parts of a sentence which partake partly of the nature 
of a comma, and partly of the nature of a parenthesis ; 
whenever there is a doubt, whether they should be 
marked with the one or the other of the points, the 
better plan will be to recast the words, and give them 
beyond question, the form of a comma or a parenthesis. 

Sir James Burrow, approves of superadding colon and 
semi-colon points at the end of a parenthesis. 

More particularly of the Parathesis. 

Sir James Burrow says that one special use of the 
parathesis is, ''That when a Speaker is repeating, or 
a Writer citing the Words of another Person ; and 
finds that his adding a single Word, or two or three Words 
of his own, will be necessary or convenient towards 
ascertaining any equivocal Term or Expression, or 
clearing up any Doubt; he puts these added Words qf 
his own, within a Parathesis, if he is Writing, or lowers 



kit Voice, if he it speaking them ; 









that they nre not the original Words of hie Author, 
hut additional explanatory Words of hia otcn. This 
I apprehend to be the usual Offce of a Paralkesii. 

"It ia marked by Hooks or Brackets or Crotchets, thus 

[ ]."■■ 

The foDowing arc cxamplca of a parathesis ; — 

ibulily emptdfed by our divioca as a 

renderlDg of the L&^d vatA periona. 

They Clhe EogUsh aud Irisk rebels] pieleadcd lo bsie BiiUiDrii; 

&am the King and Queen, [Charles Iho First end his CDuaon], cbieBy 

frcmlhe laLter, for their msurrcclion. 

When a. translation ia erahodicd in a diacourse, and 
the tranalator adds one or more of the original words, 
the added irord or vrords is a parathesis ; for instance, 
E <rhun:h lo ordnia [sUluere] nDjlMng that is 



le arrha i;eBrnfat 



euDTmrj lo God's ward 

QuamTii nonduDi pre^a]]itiutiienUiunsit,u 
ejj qiiidem data fueril. 

Lb marcho pied le long [the lowing pjih] des ritieres naiigabie. 

The lowing path [le marohu pied le long] of a navigable river. 

A translation of an entire passage when the original ia 
embodied in a discourse may property be treated as a 
parathesis; as, 

pros, lanlum facit el inleiljgi[,qaanl- 



poleat [Man 
EUmd Dtul act. 



lordine 



iiodei of ni 



■3 thei; 



ji nei^itr know nor do.] 

e translation being given the original 



may be made a parathes! 

Obsolete and provincial words and phrai 
be explained in a parathesis ;— 
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A Frankeldn [freeholder] was in this compi^nie. 
Who would fardels [burdens] bear! 

When the prisoner came in he was watcherd [wet shod], which 
proved he had not been all the night in the tallit [hay loft]. 

The Huntsman crossed the brook at Bowman's Bur^ [bridge]. 



THE INTERROGATION OR INTERROGATIVE. 

An interrogative speaks for itself: it is a member of a 
sentence or a period, in that peculiar form of words, which 
denotes that a question is asked* 

The note or point of an interrogation should never be 
used but to point an actual question : an ill use of its 
point is made in the following example ; — 

If there should be a debate between a Protestant and a Catholic, 
whether there is such a place as purgatory? let them remember that 
they both agree in this, that Christ ha^ made satisfaction or atonement 
for sin. ' 

In the form of an interrogative, a period or a member 
of a sentence is sometimes so expressed, as to unite the 
powers of the interrogation and interjection ; conveying 
at the same time the idea of the answer* whether negative 
or affirmative, in a most emphatic manner : such members 
are commonly marked with the interrogative point, and 
sometimes but rarely with the note of interjection : — 

How many are mine iniquities and sins? make me to know my 
transgression and my sin. 

If a man die, shall he live again? all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, until my change come. 

Did I not weep for him that was in troable ? was not my soul 
grieved for the poor ? 

Is it for me to abandon my undertaking ? cannot I turn from Italy 
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the Trojan chief? wherefore am I hv the fates forbidden? Had not 
Pallas the power to bum the Argive Fleet? 



THE INTERJECTION. 

What is an interjection ? is it a fragment of one single 
word ? or is it a member or a fragment of a sentence of 
many words ? or is it merely a point ? Instead of a long 
dissertation upon these questions, I will quote some 
phrases marked by Grammarians with the interjection- 
point, and leave my readers to form their own opinions 
upon the matter. 

From the Port Royal Latin Grammar : — 

Oh what a country ! 

Oh wretched me ! 

Oh too hai)py ! 

Alas, where is the religion and fideli^ of former days ! 

Oh unhappy I'ace ! 

O lamentable ! 

Ye gods! 

Yemen! 

Oh sacred Jupiter! 

Ah me! 

From the Eton Latin Grammar : — 

She left the hope of the flock, alas ! upon a bare rock. 

What madness ! 

Oh the joyful day of man ! 

O too fortunate husbandmen, if they knew but their own happiness ! 

O beautiful boy ! trust not too much to your beauty. 
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This note in its legitimate use, is expressive of aston- 
ishment, rapture, or lamentation, and other emotions of 
the mind ; but it is often abused, and pressed by satirists 
and libellers into their service : one of these writers is 
afraid to speak out ; yet he wishes to satirise or to libel 
a particular person; to effect this he uses words of 
courtesy; but he adds the dagger-like note of admiration : 

The gallant admiral ! 

The honorable gentleman ! 

This pioas clei^man ! ! 

The learned civilian ! ! ! 

In such hands it may be denominated the coward's-point. 
Upon another abuse of this note Blair says, — ''it has 
become a fashion among some writers, to subjoin points 
of admiration to sentences, which contain nothing but 
simple affirmations or propositions ; as if, by an affected 
method of pointing, they would transform them in the 
reader's mind into high figures of eloquence.^^ " 



THE DASH. 

This mark was at first called the break, and its primary 
use was to denote that a period had broken off abruptly : 

I speak in the presence and fear of the Everlasting God, that mv 
tongue is not my own for it is the Lord's, and to be disposed of accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and not to speak my own words; I have been so 
long in prison -^— Thou he was interrupted by the Judge. 

In this way was this mark used in 1662. 

The Dash is classed by Lindley Murray among the 
points: according to him it may be legitimately used, 
where a significant pause is required, — where a sentence 




I 



breaks off abruptly, — or where there ia an unexpected 
Othera go beyond Murray and use the dash, in the 
place of the colon, semi-colon, and parentheBis-pointB ; 
there are men to be found, who go even yet further, 
and contend that the dash should, in all cases, he Bub- 
stituted for the colon and semi-colon and commft points. 
The lawful object of pointing is, as before quoted, to 
make the period very light and easy to be understood 
both to the reader and hearer : — dismiss the period-point, 
the colon-point, and the aemi -colon -point and the comma- 
point, and the parenthesis-point, and substitute the 
dash ! — will its use make periods very light and easy to 
be understood ! Let colon-points and semi-colon-points 
and comma-pointa and parentheais-points be disused ! — 
will colons and semi-colons and commas be destroyed! 
No : they are realities, and wherever the language of 
civilized life is made use of they must hare an existence. 
It can readily be imagined that ignorance or indolence, 
perhaps a combination of both, first su^ested that the 
dash should perform all the duties of the colon, semi- 
colon, comma, and parenthesis points. Cobbctt's opinion 
of the dash is expressed in his concise and pithy lan^ 
uage :"' "the dash is a cover for ignorance as to the use 
of points, and it can answer no other purpose." Cobbett 
would dismiss the dash altogether and he is wrong : others 
would use it for half a dozen different purposes, and they 
are equally out of the way." 

Dean Swift, (if a judgment is to be formed of a man's 
opinions hy his rhymes,) had n contemptible opinion of 
the dash :— 

Sit forth with aamennia brnti aiid ilsibet." 
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Sir James Burrow, as lately as 1768, speaks of t]ie dash 
only by the name of break. 

The dash with Blair was not a favorite mark: he 
describes it, '' as a contrivance practised by some writers, 
of separating almost all the members of their sentences 
from each other, by blank lines ; as if, by setting them 
thus asunder, they bestowed some special importance 
upon them ; and required us, in going along, to make a 
pause at every other word, and weigh it well."** 

Although Lindley Murray, in some cases, allows the 
use of the dash, he makes an observation upon it ; that it 
is often used improperly by hasty and incoherent writers. 

However it must be allowed that the dash is become a 
well known, if not a well understood point. 

It appears to me that, besides marking epigrammatical 
and peculiar turns of expression, the dash may be lawfully 
used in conjunction with the other points, to qualify, or 
perhaps it may be said, to augment their several powers 
in pointing out the different members and fragments of 
a period, and in denoting certain pauses; — whenever 
used, unless, as in the example of 1662, to denote a 
sudden interruption, it appears to me, that it ought only 
to be an adjunct to another point, and never to be used 
independently. 

Some writers have contended for the propriety of other 
points, than those now commonly in use ; for instance 
Dr. Ward, the Gresham professor, proposed a point to 
be called the semi-period ; — but if the dash be used to 
qualify other points, the necessity of new points will be 
avoided.*^ 
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THE GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

If any one yet clings to the notion that periods, colons, 
and semi-colons are points, and not members of periods, 
he is referred to the language of Cicero ; '' what the 
Greeks call cwmma^ and colons, we call commata [commas] 
and [membra] members. '*^^ — Quinctilian distinctly says, 
** A member is contained within certain measures ; torn 
from the body it ' can effect nothing. Ok skiff hI men, 
is perfect; but, removed from the body, it has no 
strength, as a hand, foot, or head by itself: when then is 
the body [period] perfect, even when the conclusion is 
attained r*** 

Many writers have no other intention in using any 
points, than to mark certain pauses, and some masters 
oven of authority, have condescended to teach, — " at a 
comma stop while you can count <me, — at a semi-c<don 
#iro, — at a colon threty — at a period/our : " — ^looking at 
the imperfection of language, perhaps no better method 
can be found of teaching infiuits what pauses are ; in 
the practice of grown up life such rules are of fittk or no 
value : the prc»per length of the several pauses depending 
upon the nature of the work, and the style of the readier 
or speaker. 

In this work, very little notice has been taken of the 
rules laid down by Grammarians for pointing ; this has 
be^n done under a conviction, that a knowledge of what 
a period is, — that a knowledge that colons, semi-coloiis, 
and int^rrcipttiv«;, are members of a complex period* — 
ihat a knowledge of what i$ a oomma, a parenthesis, or 
a panthesi^. — added to a knowkd^^ of the use* of the 
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note of interjection and the dash, will enable a writer, 
consistently, and correctly, to point his own work. 

From the opinion of the ancient anonymous author, 
** if points be well used they make the sentence very 
light and easy to be understood, both to the reader and 
the hearer," — ^not an iota ought to be abstracted; — but 
yet it may confidently be said, that if a sentence requires 
one point to make plain the author's meaning, — or if by 
pointing, it can be made to bear more meanings than 
one, it is a faulty sentence ; any attempt to mend it can 
only be cobbling, and the only remedy is wholly to 
recast it : — " it was not," said Augustus Matthaei, " until 
the great influx of strangers to Alexandria impaired 
the purity of the Greek Language, that the art of point- 
ing became an object with the learned." A sentence 
which absolutely requires points, in order to be under- 
stood, or by the use of diflbrent points, or by the use of 
the same points in diflerent places, can be made to bear 
more than one meaning, is deserving of little more 
consideration than a common puzzle.^^ Lord Kames 
remarks, " that if it shall be thought that a defect in 
perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate punctuation, 
the answer is, that punctuation may remove a difficulty, 
but will never produce that peculiar beauty, which is 
perceived, when the sense comes out clearly and distinct- 
ly, by means of a happy arrangement."*^ Punctuation 
may make, but can never, altogether remove, an ambig- 
uity : it is often not only a question what point ought to 
be used, but where it ought to be used, and if such a quest- 
ion can be raised upon any sentence, it cannot but be an 
ambiguous one ; a happier arrangement of the words, 
not an alteration in the pointing, can in such a case, 
be the only effectual remedy.*® The language of Blair 



n this head is, — " Having mentioned poinljng, 1 shall 
here take notice, that it is in vain to propoae, by arbitrary 
punctuation, to amend the defects of a sentence, to correct 
its ambiguity, or to prevent its confuaion,"" A consid- 
eration of the following example, will go far to prove 
that it is ill vain to try by punciiiatioii, to amend the de- 
fects of a sentence, to correct its amhiguity, or to prevent 
its confusion ; example, 



AllhoiiEli lindloy Murray aflo 



henaeor Iheil 



Ab this sentence stands, it ia doubtful whether the writer 
means to say, that Lindley Murray allotca the use qf tie 
dash in some cases, or that in some cases he makes an 
ohservationuponit ; one man may say that a point should 
be made at the word iJnsA, another at the word cases ; — 
it is more likely to be this way saya one, it is most lilcely 
to be that way says another: in good composition more 
likely and most likely won't do, there must be no amb- 
iguity ; whenever a doubt arises the sentence must be 
recast, and not painted or repointed :^the use of point- 
ing ia to facilitate the reading of a correct composition; it 
is a perversion to attempt by its means, to render ambig- 
uous sentences plain. The above example of an ambig- 
uous sentence, can be recast in two ways ;^f the writer 
means, that Murray allowed the use of the dash in some 
cases, it should stand thus ; — 
AUbDugb Undley Murrs}- in mme eaes, 



K of the d«.ih, 



Aldiough Linillej Miin 
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But perhaps after all some determined Punctuist will 
maintain that the meaning of the writer may he rendered 
clear by punctuation : for the sake of argument, let it be 
allowed to he so ; hut our Punctuist must admit that still 
a question may arise, whether the point is rightly or 
wrongly placed; a question which has repeatedly arisen 
in literary and forensic controversies, and one, which only 
a recasting of a sentence can obviate. 

In the examples just given, it has been shewn, that a 
sentence may be recast by changing the place of one of the 
commas; the next example will also be an ambiguous 
sentence, which punctuation cannot correct, and the pro- 
position of which cannot be stated with precision, with- 
out recasting it, by substituting a noun for its pronoun ; 
as, 

None of the other modem languages of Europe are so strongly 
marked by accents as oar own ; their peculiar advantage is evident in 
poetry. 

The peculiar advantage of what? Of the modern lang- 
uages of Europe, or of accents ? The writer, no doubt, 
intended accents ; if so, he might have given precision to 
the expressions of his meaning in the following way ; — 

None of the other modem languages of Europe are so strongly 
marked by accents as our own ; the peculiar advantage of accents is 
evident in poetry. 

The happy genius of the Grecian and Roman tongues, 
with their prepositions, and terminations, and inflections, 
aflbrded ample scope for the arrangement of their words 
in varied forms, and consequently enabled their writers 
to form periods, approaching to perfection in harmony 
and sense : nevertheless may not some part of the ac- 
knowledged excellence of the Greeks and Romans (part- 
icularly of the Greeks), in the composition of their 



periods, be attributed to their comparative ignoninoe of 
the uae of points; this igno rati co compelling them, in 
order that their tneaningmight not be liable to be mis- 
understood, to be careful in the arrangement of their 
words. The excellence of the ancients in the compaait- 
ion of a period, ia no reason for the disuse of points : 
it ie an authority againat the abuse of words ; but it 
would be uljsurd (as Matlhai observes) not to avail 
ouraelvea of the use of points, because they were unknown 
to the ancients. 

In drawing to a CDncluaion I will add Chat hitherto, 
English Grammarians have obscurely treated of Punct- 
uation : some of them because they have used the same 
words to express different meanings ; Bishop Lowth for 
instance, uses the words colons and commas, as well to 
convey the idea of members and fragments of sentences, 
as of their points : othera becauae they only used the 
words in a secondary meaning ; Lindley Murray, for 
instance, usea the words colon and comma only to signify 
pointi. Punctuation is to the generality of men a matter 
of obscurity, and many attempt to conceal their iguor- 
BRce under the phrase. Punctuation h msrHy a matter 
cff laate : whether a writer shall compile his work in 
longer or shorter sentences, whether he shall iSustrale 
the principal proposition of a sentence, by one or by 
many illustrative clauses, may be a matter of tatte; 
but he cannot change their nature by pointing : the great 
use of pointing is to facilitate the reading of a composit- 
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No. I. 



In any thing relating to English Grammar, the authority 
of Bishop Lowth cannot pass unnoticed : "should any one 
think too little notice has been taken of this author in the 
body of this work, it will perhaps be thought that the 
defect is remedied by giving all that he says upon the 
subject. 

The Edition which has been used is a corrected one, 
published by Dodsley and Cadell in 1775 ; to a point and 
a letter has the work been followed : — 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of marking in writing the several 
pauses, or rests, between sentences, and the parts of sent- 



I 



iUces, according ta their proper quantity or proportion, 
IS they are expressed in a juet and ai 



As the several articulate sounds, the eyllables and 
words, uf which sentences consist, are mark<7dby Lottcvs; 
so the rests and pauses, between sentences and their 
parts, are marked b; Points. 

But, though the several articulate sounds are pretty 
fully and exactly marked by Letters of known and de- 
terminate power ; yet the several pauses, which aru used 
in a just pronunciation of discourse, are very imperfectly 
expressed by Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion between the 
several parts of sentences, and the different pauses in a 
just pronunciadon, which express those degrees of con- 
nexion according to their proper value, admit of great 
variety ; but the whole number of Points, which we have 
to express this variety, amounts only to Four. 

Hence it is, that we are under a necessity of Express- 
ing pauses of the same quantity, on different occasions, 
by different points ; and more frequently, of expressing 
pauses of different quantity by the same points. 

So that the doctrine of Punctuation must needs be very 
imperfect: few precise rules can be given, which will 
hold without exception in all cases; but much must be 
lefl to the judgment and taste of the writer- 

On the other hand, if a greater number of marks were 
invented to express all the possible different pauses of 
pronunciation ; the doctrine of them would be very per- 
pjexed and difticult, and the use of them would rather 
embarrass than assist the reader. 

It remains therefore, that we be content with the Rules 
of Punctuation, laid down with as much exaclnesB as the 
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nature of the subject will admit : such as may serve for 
a general direction, to be accommodated to different 
occasions; and to be supplied, where deficient, by the 
writer's judgment. 

The several degrees of Connexion between Sentences, 
and between their principal constructive parts. Rhetor- 
icians have considered under the following distinctions, 
as the most obvious and remarkable : the Period, Colon, 
Semicolon, and Comma. 

The Period is the whole Sentence, complete in itself, 
wanting nothing to make a full and perfect sense, and not 
connected in construction with a subsequent Sentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief constructive part, or 
greater division, of a Sentence. 

The Semicolon, or Half-member, is a less constructive 
part, or subdivision, of a Sentence or Member. 

A Sentence or Member is again subdivided into 
Commas, or Segments ; which are the least constructive 
parts of a Sentence or Member, in this way of considering 
it ; for the next subdivision would be the resolution of it 
into Phrases and Words. 

The Grammarians have followed this division of the 
Rhetoricians, and have appropriated to each of these dis- 
tinctions its mark, or Point ; which takes its name from 
the part of the Sentence, which it is empbyed to disting- 
uish ; as follows : 

The Period \ | , 

The Colon I J 

The Semicolon f ^^ thus marked j . 

The Comma ) I , 

The proportional quantity, or time, of the points, with 
respect to one another, is determined by the following 
general rule : The Period is a pause in quantity or dur- 
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ation double of the Colon ; the Colon h double of the 
Semicolon; and the Semiuolou is double of the Comma. 
So that they are in the RBine proportion to one another, 
aa the Semibrcf, the Minim, the Crotchet, and the Qua- 
ver, in Music. The precise quantity, or duration, of each 
Fauae or Note cannot he defined ; for that varies with 
the Time ; and both in Discourse and Music the same 
Composition may be rehoarscd in a quicker or a slower 
Time : but in Music the proportion between the Notes 
remains ever the same; and in Discourse, if the doctrine 
of Punctuation were exact, the proportion between the 
Pauses would be ever invariable. 

The Points then being designed to express the Pauses, 
which depend on the different degrees of connexion be- 
tween Sentences, and between Iheir priTicipal construct- 
ive parts ; in drder to understand the meaning of the 
Points, and to know how to apply them properly, we must 
consider the nature of a Sentence, as divided into its 
principal constructive parts; and the degrees of connex- 
ion between those parts, upon which such division of it 



To begin with the least of these principal c 
parts, the Comma. In order more clearly to determine 
the proper application of the Point which marks it, we 
must distinguish between an Imperfect Phrase, a Simple 
Sentence, and a Compounded Sentence. 

An Imperfect Phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a Proposition or Sentence. 

A Simple Sentence has but one Subject, and one finite 
Verb. 

A Compound Sentencehaa more than oneSubject, or one 
finite Verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists 
of two or more simple Sentences connected together. 
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In a Sentence the Subject and the Verb may be each 
of them accompanied with several Adjuncts; as the 
Object, the End, the Circumstances of Time, Place, 
Manner, and the like : and the Subject or Verb may be 
either immediately connected with them, or mediately ; 
that is, by being connected with some thing, which is 
connected with «ome other ; and so on. 

If the several Adjuncts affect the Subject or the Verb 
in a different manner, they are only so many Imperfect 
Phrases ; and the Sentence is Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point, by which it may 
be divided, or distinguished into parts. 

If the several Adjuncts affect the Subject or the Verb 
in the same manner, they may be resolved into so many 
Simple Sentences: the Sentence then becomes Com- 
pounded, and it must be divided into its parts by Points. 

For, if there are several Subjects belonging in the same 
manner to one Verb, or several Verbs belonging in the 
same manner to one Subject, the Subjects and Verbs are 
still to be accounted equal in number : for every Verb 
must have its Subject, and every Subject its Verb ; and 
every one of the Subjects, or Verbs, should or may have 
its point of distinction. 

EXAMPLES: 

"The passion for praise produces excellent effects in women of 
sense." — AddUon, Spect No. 73. 

In this Sentence passion is the Subject, and produces the 
Verb : each of which is accompanied and connected with 
its Adjuncts. The Subject is not passion in general, but 
a particular passion determined by its Adjunct of Spec- 
ification, as we may call it ; the passion for praise. So 



likewise the Verb is immediately connected with its 
ol^ect, excellent effeeti; and mediately, that ia, by the 
iDlerrention of the word effects, vith inomcn, the Subject 
in nhich these effects are produced ; wbicb again is con- 
nected with its Adjunct of Specification; for it is not 
meanedofwDmen in general, hutoFwomeno/ seme only. 
Lastly, it is to be observed, that the Verb is connected 
witheach of these several Adjunctsin a dilfeTent manner; 
namely, with effecli as the object ; with women, as the 
subject of them ; with lente, as the quality or character- 
istic of those women, llie Adjuncts therefore are only 
so many imperfect Phrases; the Sentence is a Simple 
Sentence, and admits of no Point, by which it may be 
distinguished into parts. 

" Tbepa^on for proiXp which is bo ^erj vdwrncDL in Ihe fair ki, 
prodciceA eicdlenl efiectfl iu voDKD ofaenK." 

Here a new Verb is introduced, accompanied with Ad- 
juncts of its own ; and the Subject is repeated by the 
Relative Pronoun vhich. It now becomes a Compounded 
Sentence, made up of two Simple Sentences, one of which 
is inserted in the middle of the other; it must therefore 
be distinguished into its component parts by a Point 
placed on each side of the additional Sentence. 

w msajiiutaiiaalimTe we[mthefiurRX]orchaBdL7,fidet]^. 

" -.-...--.- jj IbemH^Tca hj Ibc odooatian 

tad [ovD of their haabuidi ; 



In the Hist of these two Sentences, the Adjuncts ehiul~ 
ity,jldelitp, devotion, are counected with the Verbbytbe 
word initaneet in the same manner, and in effect make 
somanydistinctSenlences: " how many instances have 
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we of chastity ! how many instances have we of fidelity ! 
how many instances have we of devotion ! " They must 
therefore be separated from one another by a Point. 
The same may be said of the Adjuncts " education of 
their children," &c., in the former part of the next Sent- 
ence : as likewise 6f the several Subjects, " the making 
of war," &c., in the latter part ; which have in effect each 
their Verb ; for each of these " is an atchievement by 
which men grow famous." 

As Sentences themselves are divided into Simple and 
Compounded, so the Members of Sentences may be divid- 
ed likewise into Simple and Compounded Members : for 
whole Sentences, whether Simple or Compounded, may 
become Members of other Sentences by means of some 
additional connexion. 

Simple Members of Sentences closely connected to- 
gether in one Compounded member, or sentence, are dis- 
tinguished or separated by a Comma : as in the foregoing 
examples. 

So likewise, the Case Absolute ; Nouns in Apposition^, 
when consisting of many terms; the Participle with some- 
thing depending on it; are to be distinguished by the 
Comma : for they may be resolved into Simple Members. 

When an address is made to a person, the Noun, 
answering to the Vocative Case in Latin, is distinguished 
by a Comma. 

EXAMPLES : 

" This said, He form'd thee, Adam ! thee, O man. 
Dust of the ground." 

" Now morn, her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 
Advancing, sow'd the e£uw with orient pearl." — MiUon. 

Two Nouns, or two Adjectives, connected by a single 



Copulative or Disjunctive, are not separated by a Point : 
but when there are more than two, or where the Con- 
junction is understood, th^y must be distinguished by a. 
Comma- 
Simple Members cannectod by Relatives, and Compar- 
atives, are for the most part distinguiaUed by a Coinmu : 
but when the Members are short ill Comparative Sent- 
ences { and when two Members are closely connected by 
a Relative, restraining the general nation of the Ante- 
cedent to a particular sense ; the pause becomes almost 
insensible, and the Comma is better omitted. 
EXUiIPLES : 



Sa: 



" llaplu 






n paid to Ihcm." — Adilitim, ibid. 

" Gods partial, ciiangeful, paBmoQatE^ umuat ; 
Whose aUribuiB were rage, revenge, or lust."— Pup*. 

" Whal ii sweeler than honey r and wbat is alroi^eT than nlion?" 

A circumstance of importance, though no more thaii 

an Imperfect Phrase, may bo set off with a Comma on 

each side, to give it greater force and distinction. 

EXAMPLE : 

"Thoprinoiplemay be defective or rsulty; but the cuinequenHu it 

pnduoes are so good, IbU. for the beoelil of msDUiid, it uuKht not to 

be eitiHEuisbed."— ^fUiwn, ibirl. 

A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple or Com- 
pounded, that requires a greater pause than a Comma, 
yet docs not of itself make a complete Sentence, but is 
followed by something closely depending on it, may be 
distinguished by a Semicolon. 

EXAMPLE; 
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reason, improves the beantifol part of our species in every thing that is 
laudable ; so nothing is more aestructive to them, when it is governed 
by vanity and toUy,'— Addison, ibid. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into two parts hy 
the Semicolon; each of which parts is a Compounded 
Member, divided into its Simple Members by the Comma. 

A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple or Com- 
pounded, which of itself would make a complete Sent- 
ence, and so requires a greater pause than a Semicolon, 
yet is followed by an additional part making a more full 
and perfect Sense, may be distinguished by a Colon. 

EXAMPLE: 

** Were all books reduced to their quintessence, many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper : there would be scarce 
any such thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age would be 
contained on a few i^elves : not to mention millions of volumes, that 
would be utterly annihilated." — AddisoUf Spect No. 124. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into four parts by 
Colons: the first and last of which are Compounded 
Members, each divided by a Comma ; the second and 
third are Simple Members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a greater pause 
is still necessary ; a Colon may be employed, though the 
Sentence be incomplete. 

The Colon is also commonly used, when an Example, 
or a Speech, is introduced. 

When a Sentence is so far perfectly finished, as not to 
be connected in construction with the following Sent- 
ence, it is marked with a Period. 

In all cases, the proportion of the several Points in 
respect to one another is rather to be regarded, than their 
supposed precise quantity, or proper office, when taken 
separately. 



4' 



Betide the Points which mark the pauses in discourae, 
there are others which deoote a different madulation of 
tho voice in correspondence with the acnac. These ai 
The Interrogation Point,^ 
The Exclamation Point, > thus marked -l 
The Parenthesia, J y () 

The Interrogation and Exclamation Points are suffic- 
iently explained by their names: they are indeterminate 
aa to their quantity or time, and Taa,y be equivalent in 
that respect to a Semicolon, a Colon, or a Period, 08 the 
sense requires. They mark an Elevation of the voice. 

The Parenthesis incloses in the body of a Sentence a 
member inserted into it, which ia neither necessary to 
the Sense, nor at all affucts the Construction. It marks 
a moderate Depression of the voice, vrith a pause greater 
than a Comma. 



No. II. 

I cannot quote Dr. Johnson as an undisputed author- 
ity for the general principles advanced in the Essay ; but 
his high reputation as an English Lexicographer and 
Grammarian, requires me to give all that he says upon 
the subject. However great the authority of an author 
on a general subject may be, yet we should not allow the 
splendour of his name to prevent our forming a contrary 
opinion on any particular subject, to which it is evident 
hit attention has not been particularly drawn : — This 
ought to be the case with what Dr. Johnson aays upon 
punctuation ; — upon it, a) a whole, he has not penned a 
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single page ; he confines himself to defining certain words 
connected with it, and it is plain that his opinions upon 
them were hastily formed. 

The Edition made use of in giving the following ex- 
tracts, is one printed at London, for Thomas Tegg, 1841, 
verbatim from the Author's last folio edition. 

Punctuation, n. s. [jpunctum, Lat.] The act or method 
of pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without bdng forced to it by any change 
in the words or punctuation. — Addison, 

Point. Note of distinction in writing; a stop. 

Commas and points they set exactly ri^ht, 

And 'twere a sin to rob them of their mite. — Pope. 

To Point, v. n. To distinguish words or sentences 
hy points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. — Forbes. 

To Stop, v. a. {_e8touper, Fr. stoppare, Ital. stoppen, 
Dut.] 

Stop, n. s. [from the verh.] 
A point in writing, by which sentences are distinguished. 

Even the iron-pointed pen, 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears still'd from the eyes 

Of the flinty destinies. 

Would have leam'd a softer style, 

And have been asham'd to spoil 

His life's sweet story by the naste 

Of a cruel stop ill-placed. — CrasJiaw. 

Period, n. s. [jperiode, Fr.] A complete sentence from 
one full stop to another. 

Periods are beautiful when the^ are not too long : for so they have 
their strength too as in a pike or javelin. — Ben Johnson. 



Isiyftlhe< 




Coi4Hi,B.ft. Apont (:)«MdlD 
tlMitkaofacoiiima,andkMtlMitkaofapciiod. Its 
me is BOl rerj exacd j fizied ; iMir is il Yoy 
bop confimiided bj most vitk die semicoloD. It 
ined, belbve paBctnatioii wai lefinedy to msik almost SB J 
seBseleMtlanapciiod. Toapplritfrapefij, weikooid 
place it, pfriiaps, onlj wliere die sense is ronti— fd 



Ibfc 



Sexicoloy, n. s. Haifa colon ; a point made thm (:> 
to note a greater pasK tlon tkat of a comma. 

CoMMAyn-s. TW point vliidi notes die distinction of 
dames and order of comtmction in die sentence: mark- 
ed tkm(,> 

PABZxmsis, n. s. A sentence so indnded in anoAer 
sentence, as diat it may be taken oat, witkoot injnring 
die sense of tkat wkick endoses it, being commonlj 
flsarkeddms, 
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Don't suffer every occasional thought to cany you away into a long 
parenthesis^ and thus stretch out your discourse, and divert you from 
the point in hand. — TFcUt's Logiek. 

Interrogation, n. s. [^interrogation, Fr. interrogation 

Lat.] 

1. The act of questioning. 

2. A question put ; an inquiry. 

3. A note that marks a question : thus (?) as, 

Does Job serve God for nought ? 
Interrogative, adj. [interrogatif, Fr. interrogativusy 
Lat.] Denoting a question ; expressed in a questionary 
form of words. 

Interrogative, n. s. A pronoun used in asking quest- 
ions: as 

Who? What? Which? Whether? 

Interjection, n. s. [interjection, Fr. interjectio, Lat.] 
A part of speech that discovers the mind to be seized 
or affected with some passion : such as are in English, 
O ! Alas ! Ah I — Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Their wild natural notes, when they would express their passions, 
are at die best but like natural inteijectionSt to discover their passions 
or impressions. — HaUs Origin of Mankind. 

To Break, v. a. pret. I broke or brake; part. pass. 

broke, or broken, [Saxon.] 

To stop ; to make cease. 

Break their talk, mistress Quickly; my kinsman shall speak for 
himadt—Sfiakspeare. 

Break, n. s. [from the verb.] 

A pause ; an interruption. 

A line drawn, noting that the sense is suspended. 

All modem trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes. — Swift. 

To Dash, v. a. [The. etymology of this word, in any 
of its senses, is very doubtful.] 

Dash, n. s. [From the verb.] A mark in writing ; 
a line , to note a pause, or omission. 

H 



No. III. 

EXTRACT FHOM THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA, 

Exhibiting ax mportaal Englith Translatiom of the 

New Testament Scriptarea ; — 

Wicklif, H.ccc.Lxxx. GenevoD, h.d.lvii. 

Tyndale, m.d.xxxiv. Anglo-Rhetniah, m.d.lxxxii, 

Cranmer, u.d.xxxix. Authorized, u.dc.xi. 

The original Greek text ailerScholz. London: Samnel 
Bagstor & Sons, tt.occc.xu. 

These extracts are given without the slightest alter- 
ation, either as to pointing or otherwiae. 

Therfoii whannejheauB was bonin in Bethleem of iuda, 
id the dayea of king Eroude: la astromyena camen fro 
eest to ieruaolem & seiden, wher is he. that is horun 
king of ievis ? for we lian aeen liia aterre in the eeat ; 
and we comcn for to worschip hym. — Translation hy 
WieMif—iSSO. 

WuEN lesus was home at Bethleem in lury, in the 
tyme of Uerode the kynge. Behold, there came wysc 
mGn from the eeat to lerusalem saynge: Where is he 
that ia borne kynga of the lues? We have sene hia 
atarre in the eeat, and are come to worship him.— TVic 
venion of IWliam Tyniliile^\5Si. 

When Jesus waa borne at Bethleem a cite of lewri, in 
the tyme of Herodc the kynge. Behold, there came 
wysemen iram the east to lenisalem, sayinge : where ia 
lie that ia home kynge of Icwea? For we haue senehys 
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starre in the east, and are come to worshyp him. — Cran- 
mer's or the Great Bible — 1539. 

When lesus was borne at Bethlehem in lurie, in the 
tyme of Herode the king : Beholde there came wise men 
from the East to Jerusalem, Saying, Where is that* king 
of lewes that is borne ? For we have sene his starre in 
the East, and are come to worship him. — Translation 
made hy the English Exiles at Geneva, commonly called 
the Geneva New Testament — 1657. 

When Iesvs therefore was borne in Bethlehem of 
luda in the dayes of Herod the King, behold, there 
came Sages from the East to Hierusalem, saying, where 
is he that is borne King of the lewes ? For we haue 
scene his starre in the East, and are come to adore him. 
— The Anglo-Rhemish Translation of the Bible, made by 
the Catholics of the English College at Bheims, from the 
Latin Vulgate — 1582. 

Now when lesus was borne in Bethlehem of ludea, in 
the dayes of Herod the king, behold, there came Wise 
men from the East to Hierusalem, Saying, Where is he 
that is borne King of the lewes ? for we haue scene his 
starre in the East, and are come to worship him. — King 
James' Bible or the Authorized Version — 1611. 



No. IV. 



In different parts of the Essay I have referred to a work 
which is entitled, " Ascensius Declynsons with the Plain 
Expositor" The only notice I find of this work, is in a 
work entitled, " Typographia, or the Printers' Instructor, 
by J, Johnson, Printer," which was printed in 1824. I 
have failed in tracing Mr. Johnson, and I believe him to 
be dead: — allowed to search the Bodleian Library I 



I 



I 



could Dot find it there ;^I>r. Dibdin kindly answered a 
letter to me on die subject :— upon consideration I come 
to the concluuoD that Johnson is not of sufficient sutfaor- 
it; to attribute the work to Wynk^n de Worde, and that 
■ome error nay have crept into bii (tatement. Dr. 
Dibdin ra;!. " in ihe absence of the book it is impiMsible 
to pronounce an accurate opinion upon the type. Wjn- 
kyn de Worde i» not unlikely to have been the printer, 
M be printed a great many grammatical works, and 
Jodocns Badiui Asceosius, tbe director of the Lyons 
pre*!, was among the most celebrated Grammarians and 
Editors of ancient classics of the day." Without pass- 
ing an opinion on the subject, 1 will give what Johnson 
says upon the subject, and the extract itself, cerbatim, 
leaving every reader to fonn his own opinion on the 

■•A8CENSH:S DECLYNSONS WITH PLAYNE EXPOSITOR. 
WiUioDt dsle, place, or piiDlrr'i name tiusrlo. 
" The above is a head Title, which occurs on sign. * ; 
hat the work ii without 'ntle-poge, Date, Printer's name, 
- or Device ; and it is ascribed to Wynkyn de Worde from 
a peculiar type which is found in the Ortua Vocabula- 
rum, by the same Printer. It extends to a in sixes ; after 
which are an Epilogue, and "address to the y oung learn- 
ers to consider diligently the rules of pointing," ftc. The 
following is an amusing extract containing the ancient 
method of Punctuation : — 

IFT OF POYNTING. 

nnjDg 



lie senleni very lighi. ii 
nenuna Doui u> me reaer, oc m* ' •■ '*' — '" "^ — 

■clender ntfke: lenjngo forwudc ihiswyse, lie lokjnjnge b lylj] 
■horl rest wiibcptit any petfeinei jet of BCDteni : as betwens tbe tai 
puvnli* > lore rehenid. A conK nwiib tway Utili ItuiwjK: bdokyn 
sag II lenger rot : axd Ibe senuna ;el elhcr it inpeilci - or cb, if Ii 
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be perfet : ther commith more after, longyng tu it : the which more 
comynly can not be perfect by itself without at the lest summat of it: 
that gome a fore. A parenthesis is with tway crokyd virgils : as an 
olde mone, & a nea bely to bely : the whiche be set theton afore the 
begynyng, and thetother after the latyr ende of a clause : comyng 
within another clause : that may be pei^et : thof the clause, so comyng 
betwene : wer awey and therfore it is sowndyne comynly a note lower, 
than the vtter clause, yf the sentens cannot be perfet without the ynner 
clause, then stede of the first crokyde virgil a str^ht virgil wol do very 
wel : and stede of the later must nedis be a come. A playne poynt is 
widi won tittll thiswyse, & it cumeth after the ende of al the whole 
sentens betokinyng a longe rest. An interrogatif is with tway titils; 
the vpper rysyng this wyse ? & it cumeth after the ende of a whole 
reason : wheryn ther is sum question axside. the whiche ende of the 
reson, triying as it were for an answare : lisyth vpwarde. we haue 
made these nilis in englisshe : by cause they be as profitable, and ne- 
cessary to be kepte in euery mother tunge, as in latin. Sethyn we (as 
we woide to god : euery precher wolde do) haue kepte owre rulis bothe 
in owre englisshe, and latyn : what ncde we, sethyn owre own be suf- 
ficient vnogh : to put any other exemplis." 



t^0^^f^f^/^^0^^^^^^*a 



No. V. 



A judicious friend, who has perused my proof sheets, 
suggests that the examples in the hody of the work, are 
not sufficiently numerous: to remedy this defect, ex- 
tracts, from. different authors, are copied to a letter and 
to a point, and in juxtaposition the same extracts are 
placed, pointed in accordance with the principles con- 
tended for. 

Before the work of an author is quoted as an authority 
for pointing, we ought to know that he attended to the 
pointing of some one edition of that work, and that that 
edition has heen followed in the one we make use of: 
the names of the authors of the following quotations, are 
only added to shew that the extracts have heen collected 
from many different quarters : — 



God having designed man for a aoc^iable crGatare,inada 
Ilim not only witli an inclination, and under a necessity 
to have fellowahip with those of his own kind; but fiirn- 
iahcd him. alao witli language which was to be the ip'CBt 
instnimeut, and common tye of society. Man therefore 
had by nature hiaorgana 80 fashioned, aa tobe_^i! to frame 
articulate nmnds, v/hichixe call wards. But this was not 
ugh to produce language; for parrots, and several 
other birds, will be taught to maXe articulate sounds 
distinct enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of 
language. — L ocke. 

If muaick be the food of love, play on. 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ; — it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o'et my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets. 
Stealing and giving oioaT.—Shakspeare. 

t was a fixed maxim in thia reign [William the Con- 
queror] as well as in some of the subsequent, that no 

ve of the island should tivcr be advanced to any dign- 
ity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military. The king, there- 
fore, upon Stigand'e depoaition, promoted Lanfranc, a 
Milaneae monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, to 
the vacant see, Thia prelate was rigid iii defending the 
prerogatives of his atadon ; and after long process before 
ihe Pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, who had 
been appointed to the see of York, to acknowledge the 
primacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. — Hume. 

lu quadrupeds, the deficiency of teeth is usually com- 
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God having designed man for a sociable creature, made 
him not only with an incUnation, and under a necessity 
ta have fellowship with those of his own kind ; but furn- 
ished him also with language, which was to be the great 
instrument and common tye of society. Man therefore 
had by nature his organs so fashioned, as to be^^ to frame 
articulate sounds, which we call words ; — but this was not 
enough to produce language; for parrots and several 
other birds, will be taught to make articulate sounds 
distinct enough, which yet by no means, are capable of 
language. — Locke. 

If musick be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it; that,, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken and so die. 

That strain again ; — it had a dying fall : 
O ! it came o'er my ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. — Shakspeare, 

It was a fixed maxim in this reign [William the Con- 
quoror]* as well as in some of the subsequent, that no 
native of the island should ever be advanced to any dign- 
ity, ecclesiastical, civil, or military; — the king there- 
fore, upon Stigand's deposition, promoted Lanfranc, a 
Milanese monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, to 
the vacant see. Lanfranc was rigid in defending the 
prerogatives of his station ; after long process before the 
. Pope, he obliged Thomas, a Norman monk, who had 
been appointed to the see of York, to acknowledge the 
primacy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. — Hume, 

In quadrupeds, the deficiency of teeth is usually com- 
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peneated by the faculty of rumination. The aheep, 
deer, and ax tribe are without fore teeth in the upper jaw. 
These ruminate. The horse and ass are fumiahed with 
teeth in the upper jaw, and do not ruminate. In the 
former class the grass and hay descend info the atoinach 
nearly in the state in which they are cropped from the 
pasture or gathered from the bundle. In (he stomach 
they arc softened by the gastric juice, which in these 
onimala is unusually copious. — Paley. 

The pleaaantest part of a man's life is generally that 
which passes in courtship, provided hia passion be sincere, 
and the party beloved kind with discretion. Love, 
desire, hope, all the pleasing motions of the soul rise in 
the pursuit. — AddUon. 



The carael labours with the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies in silence, — not beslow'd 

In vain should auch example be ; if they, 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 

Endure and ahrink not, we of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. — Byron. 

Were women admitted to plead in courta of judicature^ 
I am persuaded they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it baa yet arrived ol. If any 
one doubt this, let him hut be present at those debates 
which frequently arise among the ladiea of the British 
fishery.— -irfrfijon. 



Swift alluding, in a letter; to the frequent instances of 
a broken correspondence after a. long absence, gives the 
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pensated by the faculty of rumination : — th^ sheep, deer, 
and ox tribe are without fore teeth in the upper jaw ; 
these ruminate : — the horse and ass are furnished with 
teeth in the upper jaw and do not ruminate. In the 
former class the grass and hay descend into the stomach, 
nearly in the state in which they are cropped from the 
pasture or gathered from the bundle ; in the stomach 
they are softened by the gastric juice, which in these 
animals is unusually copious. — Paley» 

The pleasantest part of a man's life is generally that 
which passes in courtship ; provided that his passion be 
sincere, and the party beloved kind with discretion : — 
love, desire, hope, all the pleasing motions of the soul, 
rise in the pursuit. — Addison, 

imute 



The camel labours with the heaviest load, 

And the wolf dies in silence ; — not bestow'd 

In vain should such example be ; if they. 

Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 

Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 

May temper it to bear ; — it is but for a day. — Byron. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of judicature, 
I am persuaded they would carry the eloquence of the 
bar to greater heights than it has yet arrived at ; if any 
one doubt this, let him but be present at those debates 
which frequently arise among the ladies of the British 
fishery. — Addison. 

Swift alluding (in a letter) to the frequent instances of 
a broken correspondence after a long absence, gives the 



fDlIoiTtng BBtural accaunt of ihe causes : — " At fint 6 
omita writing for a little while — and then one stays a 
little while longer to consider of excuses — and at last it 
grows desperate, and one does not write at all. In this 
manner," he adds, " I have served others, and have been 
served Tajaelt."~Anoni/mous. 

Sir Hudibras his passing worthy 

The manner how lie aally'd forth. 

Hia arms and equipage arc shewn ; 

Hia horses virtues and his own. 

The adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 

la sung, hut breaks off in the middle. — ButUr. 

Trade in creaaea the wealth and glory of a country ; but 
its real strength and atan-.ina are to be looked for among 
the cultivators of the land. In their simplicity of life is 
found the simpleness of virtue — the integrity and courage 
of freedom. These true genuine souls of the earth are 
invincible ] and they surround and hem in the mercant^ 
ile bodies; even if these bodies, which auppoaition I 
total); disclaim, coidd be supposed disafl'ected to the 
cause of liberty. — Lord Chatham. 

I win giwe The Man qf Pteaaiire't character in a man- 
ner leas perplexed, and which your sister may probably 
censure as too plain ; and may wish a clue were wanting 
to find the meaning. 

He is one, who, desirous of beiiigraore happy than any 
man eon be, ia loss happy than most men are. 

One, who seeks happiness every where, but where it is 
to be found. 

One, who out-toils the labourer, not only without his 
wages, but paying dearly for it. 
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following natural account of the causes ; — " At first one 
omits writing for a little while, — and then one stays a 
little while longer to consider of excuses, — and at last it 
grows desperate and one does not write at all : in this 
manner/' he adds, " I have served others and have heen 
served myself.'* — Anonymous, 

Sir Hudihras, his passing worth, 

The manner how he sally'd forth, 

His arms and equipage^are shewn, 

His horse's virtues and his own. 

The adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 

Is sung; hut hreaks off in the middle. — Butler, 

Trade increases the wealth and glory of a country ; hut 
its real strength and stamina are to he looked for among 
the cultivators of the land : in their simplicity of life is 
found the simpleness of virtue, — the integrity and cour- 
age of freedom : — these true genuine souls of the earth 
are invincible : they surround and hem in the mercant- 
ile bodies ; even if these bodies, which supposition I 
totally disclaim, could be supposed disaffected to the 
cause of liberty. — Lord Chatham. 

I will give The Man of Pleasure's character in a manner 
less perplexed, which your sister may probably censure 
as too plain, and may wish a clue were wanting to find 
the meaning : — he is one, who, desirous of being more 
happy than any man can be, is less happy than most men 
are : — one, who seeks happiness every where, but where 
it is to be found : — one, who out-toils the labourer ; not 
only without his wages, but paying dearly for it : — he is 
an immortal being, that has but two marks of a man 



He is an immortal being, that has but two markfl of a 
man about him, upright stature, and the power of playing 
the fool, which a monkey has not. 

He ia an immortal being, thut would lose none of its 
moat darling delights, if he were a brute in the mire ; but 
would lose them all, if he were an angel in heaven. 

It ia certain, therefore, that he desires not to be there : 
And if he not bo much aa desires it now, how can he ever 
hope it, when his day of dissipation is over f and if no 
hope — what is our Man of Pleasure ? A man of distracts 
ion and despair to-morrow. — Yomig. 



1 oft have heard him aay, how ho admir'd 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things meer contraries, 
Till they were hoarse again ; yet aU be law ; 
That with most quick agility could turn, 
And return, make knots and imdo them. 
Give fork'd council, take provoking gold 
On eitiier band and put it \xp.—Ben Jonson. 

Common swearing, if it have any aeriona meaning at 
all, argues in man a perpetual distrust of his ovni repute 
atian, and is an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare 
word not to be worthy of credit. And it is so far from 
adorning and filling a mall's discourse, that it makes it 
look swollen and bloated, and more bold and blustering 
than becomes persons of genteel and good breeding. — 
'I'illoteon. 

Almost all the parts of our bodies require some ex- 
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about him ; upright stature and the power of playing the 
fool, which the monkey has not: — ^he is an immortal 
being, that would lose none of its most darling delights, 
if he were a brute in the mire ; but would lose them all, 
if he were an angel in heaven : — it is certain, therefore, 
that he desires not to be there ; and if he not so much as 
desires it now, how can he'ever hope it, when his day of 
dissipation is over ? and if no hope, — ^what is our Man of 
Pleasure ? A man of distraction and despair to-morrow. 
— Young, 



LAWYERS. 

I oft have heard him say, how he admir'd 
Men of your large profession ; that could speak 
To every cause and things meer contraries, • 
Till they were hoarse again ; yet all be law ; 
That with most quick agility could turn 
And return ; make knots and undo them ; 
Give fork'd council ; take provoking gold 
On either hand and put it up. — Ben Jonson. 

Common swearing, if it. have any serious meaning at 
all, argues in man a perpetual distrust of his own reput- 
ation, and is an acknowledgment that he thinks his bare 
word not to be worthy of credit : — it is so far from adorn- 
ing and filling a man's discourse, that it makes it look 
swollen and bloated, and more bold>and blustering, than 
becomes persons of genteel and good breeding. — Tillot- 
son. 

Almost all the parts of our bodies require some ex- 



I 



pcnac. The feet demand dhoea ; the lega, atockingB ; tbe 
real of the body, clothing ; and the belly, a good deal of 
victuals. Our eyes, thaugh exceedingly uaefiil, oak, 
when reasonable, only the cheap assistance of a pair of 
spectacles, which could not much impair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that roin ua. If 
all hut myself were hhnd, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, not fine fumiture.—i^ani^in. 

How have I seen the puzzled lover vex'd. 
To read a letter with hard words perplex'd, 
A style too coarse, takes from a handsome face. 
And makes ua wish an uglier in its place.— Cong revt:. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour, the moment it is 
talked of, it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
ung;rateliil form of obligation. From hence we find that 
those who regularly undertake to cultivate friendship, 
find ingratitude generally repays their endeavoura. — 
Goldijaith. 

Yet your churchyard 
Seems, if such freedom may he used with you, 
To say that you are heedless of the past. 
Here's neither head nor footatone, plale of brass, 
Cross-bones or skull, type of our earthly state 
Or emblem of our hopes : the dead man's home 
Is but a fellow lo that pasture field.^ Wordsuiort/i. 

I begin my letter by telling you that tny wife has been 
returned from abroad about a month, and that her health, 
though feeble and precarious, is better than it baa been 
these two years. She is much your servant, and as she 
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pense : the feet demand shoes ; the legs, stockings ; the 
rest of the hody, clothing; the helly, a good deal of 
victuals '.—our eyes, though exceedingly useful, ask when 
reasonable, only the cheap assistance of spectacles, which 
could not much impair our finances. But the eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us : if all but myself 
were blind I should want neither fine clothes, fine houses, 
nor fine furniture. — Franklin, 

How have I seen the puzzled lover vex'd. 
To read a letter with hard words perplex'd : 
A style too coarse, takes from a handsome face 
And makes us wish an uglier in its place. — Congreve, 

Friendship is like a debt of honour ; the moment it is 
talked of it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
ungrateful form of obligation : — ^hence we find that those 
who regularly undertake to cultivate friendship, find in- 
gratitude generally repays their endeavours. — Gold- 
smith, 

Yet your churchyard 
Seems (if such freedom may he used with you) 
To say that you are heedless of the past : 
Here's neither head nor footstone, plate of brass, 
Cross-bones or skull, type of our earthly state 
Or emblem of our hopes ; the dead man's home 
Is but a fellow to that pasture field. — Wordsworth, 

I begin my letter by telling you that my wife has been 
returned from abroad about a month, and that her health, 
though feeble and precarious, is better than it has been 
these two years. She is much your servant, and as she 
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has been her own physician with eciine Huccesa, imagine! 
she could be yours with the same. Would to God you 
was within her reach. She would, I believe, prescribe a 
great deal of the mediclna aniiai, nitbout having 
to the books <^ Tresmegisttu.—Pope is now in my library 
with me, and writes to the world, to the present s.nd to 
future ogea, whilst I beg^n this letter, which he is 
finiah to yau. What good he will do to mankind 1 know 
not ; this comfort he may be sure of, be cannot do ' 
than you have done before him. — Bolingbroke. 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek.^ — Skakspeare. 

The grajide monde worship a sort of idol, which 
daily creates men by a kind of manufactory operatii 
This idol (a tailor) is placed in the highest parU of 
the house on an altar erected about three feet; he is 
shewn in the posture of a Persian Emperor, sitting on a 
tupeificifa, with his logs interwoven under him. This 
god had a goose for hia ensign ; whence it is that soma 
learned men pretend to deduce hia original from Jupiter 
Capitolin us. — Sw^l . 



In 



mber, 



For many years ago I pasa'd this road, 

There was a foot-way all along the iields 

By the brook-side— 'tis gone — and that dark cleft ! 

To me it does not seem to wear the face 

Which then it 6iA.~Wordsworlh. 
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has been her own physician with some success, imagines, 
she could be yours with the same : — would to God you 
was within her reach ! She would, I believe, prescribe 
a great deal of the medicina animi, without having re- 
course to the books of Tresmegistus. 

Pope is now in my library with me and writes to the 
world, to the present, and to future ages, whilst I begin 
this letter, which he is to finish to you ; what good he 
will do to mankind I know not : this comfort he may be 
sure of, he cannot do less than you have done before 
him. — Bolinghroke, 

She never told her love ; 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. — Shakspeare, 

The grande monde worship a sort of idol, which daily 
creates men by a kind of manufactory operation : — this 
idol (a tailor) is placed in the highest parts of the house, 
on an altar erected about three feet; he is shewn in 
the posture of a Persian Emperor, sitting on a superficies, 
with his legs interwoven under him : — this god had a 
goose for his ensign ; whence it is that some learned men 
pretend to deduce his original from Jupiter Capitolinus, 
— Sw\ft, 

I remember 
(For many years ago I pass'd this road) 
There was a foot-way all along the fields 
By the brookside ; — 'tis gone : — and that dark cleft ! 
To me it does not seem to wear the face 
Which then it did. — Wordsworth, 



HEBREW POINTS. 

Hebrewpoints have no relation to the points of EnglUli 
Qrammar : at the heginning the Hehrew had neither 
lettera nor other marks to distinguish the vowels ; when 
it became comparatively a dead language, points, or 
vowel poiats, na they were termed, were added to mark 
the places of the vowels. Sir John Burrow quotes anon- 
jinaualy, in reference to Hebrew points, and having in 
view the most sacred copy of the Jewish law, the follow- 
ing passage : — " Constaiia enim et anCiquiasima eat Rab- 
binorum SententJa, 'legem a Mose scriptam esse sine 
punctis, sine accentibus, sine paraschls, sine vereuum, 
imo sine verborum distinctione.'" j|It is a Hxed and 
ancient opinion of the Babbins that the law was written by 
Monei without vowel points, wilhont accents, without 
marks, without any distinction between the verges, nay, 
without any distinction between the words.] 



No. VII. 

Besides the marks commonly called Points, there are 
other notes or characters trequently made itse of in com- 
position : the following list, taken, with very little alter- 
ation, is from Lindley Murray's Grammar : — 

" An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate 
or shorten a word ; as, 'tis for it la; tho' for though ; e'en 
ioT even ; judi/'d tor judged : its chief use ia to show the 
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genitive case of nouns : as^ ' A man's property ; a wo- 
man's ornament/ 

'^ A Caret, marked thus a, is placed where some word 
happens to he left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable; as, 'Euphrates.' 

" A Hjrphen, marked thus - is employed in connect- 
ing compounded words; as, 'Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre- 
existence, self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.* It is 
also used when a word is divided, and the former part is 
written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter 
part at the heginning of another ; in this case it is placed 
at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of the 
second. 

** The Acute Accent, marked thus ' ; as, ' Fdncy,* 
The Grave thus ' ; as, * Favour.* In English, the Accent- 
ual marks are chiefly used in spelling-books and dict- 
ionaries, to mark the syllables which require a particul- 
ar stress of the voice in pronunciation: the stress is 
laid on long and short syllables indiscriminately ; in order 
to distinguish the one from the other, some writers of dict- 
ionaries have placed the grave on the former, and the 
acute on the latter, in this manner ; ^* Minor, mineral, 
lively, lived, rival, river.* 

" A Diaeresis, thus marked ", consists of two points 
placed over one of the two vowels that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables ; as, 
* Creator, coadjutor, aerial.' 

" A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a dis- 
course or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

" A Paragraph 1[ denotes the heginning of a new sub- 
ject, or a sentence not connected with the foregoing : 



this character ia chiefly used in the Old and New Testa- 






" A quotation " ". Two inverted cor 
ally placed at the beginning of a phra 
which is quoted or tranacrihed from the speaker or author 
his own words, and two commas in theii direct posit- 
1, are placed at the conclusion ; oa, 

" The proper study of manlEiod is mBij-~ 
" An Index or Hand ^' points out a remarkable 
passage, or something that requires particular attention. 
" A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 
three lines, which have the same rhyme. In prose, 
braces ace also used to connect a number of words with 
>ne common term, and are introduced to prevent a repet- 
tion in writing or printing. 

"An Asterisk or star * directs the reader to some 

Lote in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 

ir three asterisks generally denote the omiBsion of some 

letters in aword, or of some hold or indelicate expression, 

some defect in the manuscript. 

" A dash is often used ellipticftlly, when some let- 

ra in a word, or some words are omitted : as, ' The 
k— g,' for 'the king.' In the place of an obscene or 
blasphemous word, a dash is commonly substituted." 



Lilt of Authors, onj/ qf lehoie leorka havi, in tie compila- 
tion oj this Essay, been in any way made ate 0/ (ex- 
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ceptingfor quotations used as examples) or referred to, 
and the Titles of many of the Works : — 

AiNswoRTH, Robert, a learned English grammarian, 
bom 1660. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae ; 4to edition, 1772 ; 
edited by Patrick. 

Aristotle. Aristotelis Rhetorica ex Recensione Im- 
manuelis Bekkeri ; Berlin, 1831. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, the founder of the Alexan- 
drine school of criticism, was born B.C. about 240 : only 
a small part of his works remain : — quoted on the author- 
ity of Vossius. 

Blair, Hugh, D.D., F.R.S., Ed., one of the Ministers 
of the High Church, and Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 

Brenan, Justin. Composition and Punctuation fam- 
iliary explained for those who have neglected the Study 
of Grammar ; third edition. 

Burrow, Sir James, Knight, F.R.S, and F.S.A., 
Master of the Crown Office, and among the legal pro- 
fession a weU-known Reporter. A Few Thoughts upon 
Pointing and some other Helps towards Perspicuity of 
Expression, added by way of Appendix to the first 
volume of his Reports of the Decisions of the Court of 
King's Bench upon Settlement Cases ; London, 1768. 

N.B. — Sir James afterwards enlarged The Thoughts 
upon Pointing, and published them as an Essay on Punct- 
uation, entitled, *^De Batione et usu Interpungendi : ** 
this Essay I have not met with. 

Campbell, George, D.D., a minister of the Scotch 
Church, bom 1719. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Chambers' Cyclopedia. ' 



CicEBO. M. T. Ciceronia nd Marc. Bintum Orator j 
one of the Delphine editions reprinted at the Clarendon, 
1716. 

CoBBEiT, William, formerly M.P. for Oldham. A 
Grammiir of the English Language. 

EuTiiALius. Quotediram Uorne'a iDtroduction totlie 

Gaza, THUOoonE, bom at Thessalonica in 13Sa. One 
of his principal worke was GrammaticLe Griecs, printed 
in Greek at Venice in 14S5, and vith the Ladn translate 
ion of Erasmus, at Basil, in lS22i mentioned on the 
authority of the Port Royal Latin Grammar. 

Hedericus, Bekiauin, born in 1675. M. Beni. Hed- 
crici Lexicon, recensitum et auctum a Sam. Patrick, 
L.L.D. ; tert. edit, a Qui. Young, 175S. 

HEUHOQENEa, a Greek rhetorician, who flourished 
about the year 161. Only a portion of liia works remain : 
mentioned on the authority of Voasius, 

HoHE, Henrv — See Kauee. 

HoRNE, Thomas Haktwell, M.A. Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Script- 
ures: sixth edition, 1828. 

Jeaohe or H:ebonyhub, St. One of the Fathers of 
the Church ; he studied at Rome under Donatua the 
Grammarian : cited on the authority of Home. 

Johnson, Samuel, L.L.D., bom 1709. Dictionary of 
the Enghsh Language. 

Kahes L0B.0, Henry Home, a Scotch judge, bom 
1696. Hements of Criticism : 4lh edition, 1769. 

Kbtt, HBNftv, B.D., Fellow andTutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Elements of General Knowledge, 1802. 

Lancelot, Claude, Author of the Greek and Latin 
Grammars commonly called The I'orl Royal Grammars ; 
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out of modesty concealed himeelf under the general 
nameof the Society of Port Royd. The Latin GriLmmari 
an English translation, by T, Nugent, L.L.D. 

LiFsius, Justus, an eminent critic, born 1547. Hia 
Notes to an edition of the works of Seneca. — See Seneca. 

LuwTH, Robert, born 1710, Bishop of St. David's and 
afterwards of London. A Short Introduction to Englisli 
GTRmmar, with Critical Notes: anew edition, corrected; 
published by J. Dodriey and T. Cadell, 1775. 

Mattu«i, AuQusTUfl. Greek Oramniftr, in German, 
bjAiagustusMatthffi, translated by E. V. Blomfield, and 
, revised by John Kenrick, M.A. 1837. 

Murray, Lindiev. English Grammar, with an Ap- 
pendix, Twenty-fourth edition, 1813. Mr. Murray was 
a native of Pennsylvania, a Member of the Society of 
Friends, and in the latter port of his life domiciliated in 
England. 

PoftT KoTAL DES CflAMFS. A Celebrated French school, 
which flourished &am tfi4S to 1660 : its professors pub- 
lished in concert a number of school books, of high reput- 
ation — See Lancelot. 

QuiNCTiLiAH. M. Fabii, Quinctiliani de Institutiouc 
Oratoria Libri Duodecim; edited by Jonies Ingrain, 
S.T.B., then FeHow of Trinity College, Oxford, 1809 ; 
now Principal of the same college. 

ScALiGEB, Julius Cxsar. A learned critic, bom 1184 : 
quoted on the authority of Vosaiiu. 

SciiBEVELiuE,CoHMELius,diedin 1667. Cornelii Schre- 
velii LexiconGrieco-LatinumetLatino-GrKCum: studio 
et opera Josephi Hill: cditio duodecima. 

Seneca. Seneca! Opera; edited by Justus Lipsiiis; 
printed at Antwerp in 1615, with notes by the Editor. 

Swift, JoNAinAN, Dean of St. Patrick's, born 1667. 



Valpy, EdwahoBev., Master of the Grammar School, 
Norwich. Elegantis Latins, or Rules and Exercues 
illuatrative of elegant Latin Style; third edition. 

Veboaba. Mentioned on the authority of the Port 
Royal Latin Grammar. 

Vossiua, Gebiiardug Joannes, horn 1377. Comment- 
eriorum Rhetoricorum Sive Oratiorarum Institutionum, 
Lihri Sex : quint, edit. 1681. Marhurgi. 

Ward, Dr., one of the Greahara Professors : mention- 
ed on the authority of Chamhers' and Rees' Cyclopedias; 
in Rees, bis work is thus quoted, Vol. i. Lect. 22. 

Wn-iTELEY, Richard, D.D., sometime Fellow of Orirf 
College, Oxford, afterwards Principal of St. Alhan's 
Hall, and now Archbishop of Dublin. Elements of 
Rhetoric; tbirdedition, 1630. Elements of Logic ; fourth 
edition, 1831. 

Moat, ifnot all, ofour cyclopedias, andmauy of our grani- 
mars, say something of punctuation. Chambers speaks 
of Buffier, a French author, who wrote upon the subject. 



No. IX. 



In founts of letters, in which the number of the letter 

m is 3000, and the number of the letter e ia 12000, the 

proportions of the common points have been ob follows ; — 

ODoHimdrcd Fifty At (lie 

Vearsago. Yems ago. present time. 

Comma-polnta 4000 5000 *600 

Semicolon-pointa 1000 1000 800 

Colon-points 1000 1000 600 

Full-points 2000 2S00 2000 

Interrogative- Points, iOO 400 200 

Noteiof Admiration, 300 400 ISO 



NOTES, 



"^^^^^^^^^n^^^^^r^ 



(^) Alio autem fine tractabimus de periodis, colis, com- 
matis, qu^m solent Grammaticorum filii, Hi non alid de 
causd ea considerant, qu^m ut monstretur ratio bene in- 
terpungendi. At Rbetores, quia orationem ea reddunt 
suavem, ac perspicuam. — Fossius, cap. iii. de periodo, 
s. 1. 

(') Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar : edit- 
ion of 1775. This extract is copied to a letter and a point, 
as in the original. 

(') Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric ; book iii. c. iii. 
part ii. 

(*) Port Royal Latin Grammar, c. xv : Of Punctu- 
ation. 

(') These divisions were called Stichoi; and at the 
end of each manuscript it was usual to specify the numb- 



82 KOTEB, 

er of Stiehoi which it coDtaineA,—Horne'i IntToduction 
to the Scriptures, vol. ii., part i., c. iv., s. ii. : Account of 
the Antient and Mod<!m Fuiictuittion of the New Testa- 

The following, but different specimen of the passage 
given in the test, proves how much pointing facilitates 
the reading of a passa|];e : — 

th atlhei^ed menbeBobergravetemperateaoundinfaithin 
loTetheagedwomenlikewiseinbehaviaiirasbecomethholin 
esanotfalseaccuaerBnotgivcnt amuch win eteacbersof good t 

(') Ibidem. 

The manner of pointing, by assigning to each pasaage 
a separate line, may perhaps lead some persons to infer, 
that for a like purpose the divisions of the chapters of 
the Old and New Testaments into verses was made; 
this was not the case ; they were so divided for more 
conrenient reference, and the division is a, work of com- 
paratively modern date : — Robert Stephens, an English 
printer, about the middle of the sisteenth century, first 
divided the New Testament into verses : Athios, a Jew, 
in I6S1, divided the Hebrew Bible in like manner. The 
division of the Scriptures into chapters and verses has 
given rise to the complaint, that it has been to the injury 
of the interpretation ; for it is alleged, that by it many 
passages are now severed which ought to be united, and 
others are considered to be united, which ought to be 
looked upon aa separate. — Hnrne'i Introduction to the 
Scriptures, vol. ii., part i., ch. iv., s. ii. — But it is prob- 
able that when the text was first marked with numbers, 
thatitwas not divided into those distinct parts, common- 
ly caHed verses, in which the English version now stands: 
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in some copies of the Bible, in various languages, the text 
goes on continuously, as in the following example : — 

'* In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. ' And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. ' And 
God said, Let there be light : and there was light. ^ And 
God saw the light, that it was good : and God divided 
the light from the darkness." 

(^) Aristotle on Rhetoric, lib. iii., c. ix. 

(®) Cicero : Ad Marc. Brutum Orator ; de oratione num- 
erosd, periodis, membris, et incisis. 

(») Ibidem. 

(^^) Quinctilian : De institutione oratoricd, lib. ix., 
civ. 

(") Cicero: Ad Marc. Brutum Orator. The opinion 
expressed in the text, has been formed not from any 
single passage, but upon the work as a whole. 

By an error, reference is made in the text to the work 
of Cicero entitled De Claris Oratoribus, instead of Ad 
Marc, Brutum Orator, 

(") In music the smallest interval is sometimes called 
a comma. 

C) Since the text has been printed, I have met with 
a folio edition of Seneca, printed at Antwerp in 1615, and 
edited by Lipsius. *^ Interpungere consuevimus cum 



ectibimuB," (Epistolie, 10,) ia Seneca's pbraac; and the 
editor edda the following note : — " tiotis poet singula 
verba poaitia; neque enim oliiLadhLicinterpunctio usurp- 
Hta antiquis." 

(") See Appendix, No. i. 

(") The earliest printers were oftentimes the authors, 
translators, or editors of the books they printed : each one 
cut his own typea, made bia own ink, aet up the types, 
read his own proofs, and worked off the sheets, — The 
Guide to Trade : The Printer : Charlea Knight. 

(") The subject of tropes, or the use of words in sec- 
ondary meanings, being important in composition, the 
following extract from Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, ia given : — 

" At the first rise of language, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they discern- 
ed or thought of. This nomenclature would, at the be- 
ginning, be very narrow. According as men's ideas 
multiplied, and their acquaintance with objects increased, 
their stock of names and words would increase also. But 
to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, no language 
is adequate. No language is bo copious, as to liave a 
separate word for every separate idea. Men naturally 
sought to abridge this labour of multiplying words in in- 
finitum; and in order to lay less burden on Iheirmemor' 
ies, made one word, which they had already appropri- 
ated to a certain idea or object, stand also for some other 
idea or object, between which and the primary one, they 
found, or fancied, some relation. Thus the preposition, 
in, was originally invented to express the circumstance 
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of place : * The man was killed m the wood.' In progress 
of time, words were wanted to express men's being con- 
nected with certain conditions of fortune, or certain 
situations of mind, and some resemblance or analogy 
being fancied between these, and the place of bodies, 
the word, in, was employed to express men's being so 
circumstanced ; as, one's being in health, or in sickness, 
in prosperity, or in adversity, in joy, or in grief, in doubt, 
or in danger, or in safety. Here we see this preposition, 
in, plainly assuming a tropical signification, or carried off 
from its original meaning, to signify something else which 
relates to, or resembles it. 

" Tropes of this kind abound in all languages ; and 
are plainly owing to the want of proper words. The 
operations of the mind and affections, in particular, are, 
in most languages, described by words taken from sensi- 
ble objects. The reason is plain. The names of sensible 
objects were, in all languages, the words most early intro- 
duced ; and were, by degrees, extended to those mental 
objects of which men had more obscure conceptions, and 
to which they found it more difficult to assign distinct 
names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affin- 
ity. Thus we speak of a piercing judgment, and a clear 
head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rotigh or a smooth beha- 
viour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, 
swelled with pride, melted inU) grief: and these are al- 
most the only significant words which we have for such 
ideas. • • • • • 

" When we design to intimate the period at which a 
state enjoyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to 
employ the proper words for expressing this ; but as this 
is readily connected, in our imagination, with the flour- 



iahing period of a plant or a tree, we lay hold of this 
correspondent idea, and aaj, ' The Roman empire flour- 
ished moat under Augustus.' The leader nf a faction, is 
plain language ; but because the head is the principal 
part of thehumaubody, and is HUpposed to direct all the 
animal operations, resting upon this resemblance, we 
say, 'CataUne was the head of the parly.' The word 
Voice, was originally invented to signily the Brticulale 
sound, formed by the organs of the mouth ; but, as by 
means of it men signiiy their ideae and their intentions 
to each other, coice soon assumed a great many other. 
meanings, all derived from this primary effect. ' To 
give our voice ' for any thing, signified, to give our sent- 
iment in favour of it. Notonlyso,' but noice was trans- 
fen^d to signify any intimation of will or judgment, 
though given without the least interposition of voice in 
its literal sense, or any sound uttered at all. Thus, we 
speak of Usteuing to the voice of conscience, the noiee of 
nature, the voice at God. This usi^e takes place, not so 
much trom barrenness of language, or want of a proper 
word, as from an allusion which we choose to make to 
voice, in its primary sense, in order to convey our idea, 
connected with a circumstance which appears to the 
fancy to give it more sprightliness and force." 

The punctuation of the above extract has been exactly 



(") Periodus est vel of rtfii, h. e. inM, aive simplei: 
vel mh^nADi, sivD compotita, quie Ariatoteli est i^ if td! 
KuAot! irtflotts.^fostiut, UheL Instit., lib. iv. 
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(^^) It is rather from necessity than choice that I have 
made use of the word sentence^ as synonymous with 
period. 

[^^) Valpy's Elegantise Latinae, intended for the Latin 
Student, can with advantage be referred to by an Eng- 
lish one ; although his only aim is grammatically to un- 
derstand his own language. 

(3^) TifpioBo5\ circuitio, circuitusy ambages, amfractus, 
ambitus, ambitio, periodus, certa verborum comprehens- 
io perfectum sensum continens ; — ex Titpi et o5oj. Hed- 
erici Lexicon. — The act of going round or making a tour 
or circuit, a passage round, a circuit, a circumference, a 
tour round the country, especially sailing round the coast, 
a period in general, a cycle, periodical return or revolut- 
ion as that of a planet, a regular sentence or period in 
rhetoric. Donovan^ s Greek and English Lexicon.-rA.^» 
Zk TctploBov \4^iv ix^^^^"^ ^X^^ ^^ rt\€VT^u aMiv Roff aMiv 
KoX fi^edos ^hffitvoirrov, Aristotelis Rhetorica, part iii., 
c. ix. — Quem Graeci vepioBov, nos tum abitum, turn circuit- 
um, tum comprehensionem, aut continuationem, aut 
circumscriptionem dicimus. Cicero : Ad Marc. Brutum 
Orator. — Periodus, a period or perfect sentence. Ains- 
worth. 

(*') Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, book iii., 
c. iii., of complex periods, in a note, uses the same ex- 
ample of a loose sentence. 

(*') Whatley's Elements of Rhetoric, part iii., c. ii., 
8. xii. ; 3rd edition. 
(**) MEN, quidem, indeed. AE vero, but; answer- 



(") With this quotation from Dr. Wliateley no libert- 
ies have been talcen; the punctuation has been exactly 
foUuwed. 

(«) Asyndeton : without a conjunction ; want of a 
conjunction. 

(") Campbell's Philosophy of Blietoric, book iii., c. iii., 
of complex periods ; llthedition. With this quotation 
no libertiee hare been taken ; the punctuation of the 
original is cxaetly followed. 

(") EkXov; membrum ut pes, lacertUB, cms; pars 
periodi: Hederici Lexicon.— Colon, a member of a sent- 
ence : Ainaworth's Dictionary, — Membra qiicdam, qu« 
Graci kwAb vocant : Cicero ad lUarc. Brutum Orator. 

{"} Colon iisdem [Rhetoribna] est aentenlia perfecta ; 
Bed relata ; — aive eat pars period! buo fulta verbo ; Voft- 
siua B,heL Instit. lib. it., de periodo. 

(") Cicero considered that period to be the beat, which 
consists of four members. Constat enim ille ambitua et 
plena comprehenaio fi quetuor fere partihus, quse memb- 
ra dicimua, ut et aurea impleat, et ne brevior ait, quum 
satis sit, Reque longior : Ad Marc. Brutum Orator. — 
Quinctiliall says, a period has at least two members ; 
most commonly it has four; hut frequently containa 
more. Habetperiodus membra minimum duo; medius 
IB videtur quatuor : sed recipit frequenter et plura. 
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Modus ei a Cicerone aut quatuor senariis versibus, aut 
ipsius spiritus modo terminatur. Praestare debet, ut 
sensum concludat ; sit aperta, ut intelligi possit : non im- 
modica, ut memoria contineri: Quinctiliani de Inst. 
Orat, lib. ix., c. iv. de compositione. — Vossius allows a 
period to consist of two, three, or four colons. Periodus 
iro\vKu\o5 [composita] 5/*c»\os [bimembris], vel rp\ic»\os 
[trimembris], vel r€rpdKo)\os [quadrimembris.] — Rhet. 
Instit., lib. iv. 

('*) KofifM'j segmen, fragmentum, incisum, pars peri- 
odi, nota, signum ; Hederici Lexicon. — Pars minima et 
orationis fragmentum ; Schrevelii Lexicon. — A piece cut 
off or cut out, a slice, an incisum, a short division of a 
period ; Donovan's Greek and English Lexicon. — A part 
of a member in a period marked thus (,); Ainsworth's 
Latin and English Dictionary ; 4to. 

C) Ciim Grseci ic<j/u/iaTa, et KwKa nominent, nos non 
tect^ incisa, et membra dicamus. — Cicero : Ad. Marc. 
Brutum Orator. 

C) His [rhetoribus] commata est sententia imperfecta, 
sive pars periodi composita sine verbo. — Vossius, lib. iv., 
c. ni. 

(^*) It seems that some have regarded clauses either 
as colons or commas, according .to their length : Vossius 
says, '* Interim illud non ignorandum, ssepe et commata 
colorum, et cola commatum magnitudinem habere:" — 
he adds, Demetrius and Hermogenes teach that the colon 
and comma differ only in length : that some think that 
a clause which contains not more than seven, others eight 

M 
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syllables, i: a comma ; but that fflilch excef da eigbt is 
a colon; — ^again, that a colon may contain seventeen syl- 
InbleB; and if it contains more, it is named a lengthy 
[oblongum] colon;— " Demetrius et Hermogenes docent, 
colon, et comma, soM difierunt magnitudine. Nam quod 
intra septimam, vel, ut alii malunt, octavam ae ayllsbam 
contiaet, id comma est. At quod octo ayllabarum numer- 
um excedit, eat colon. Potest autera et septendeeim ease 
syllabanim, instar versus Heroici ; ut, Quorum ego de 
eententiA non debeo duputare. Quod ver6 hunc modum 
excedit, id xSkor oblongum nominatur : Hermogcni dic- 
itur yoiiraT(if&, q. d, in modum ftmia protenaum. Istiua- 
modi eat illud ; Jam verA rirluli C. Pompeji qua pol-eri 
oralio par inueneri ? " However, Vosaiua acknowledges 
that there were thoae, among whom waa Julius Scaliffer 
(lib. iv. derepoetica, c. XXV.), who oppaaed this doctrine 
concerning colons and commas ; denying that any ac- 
count is to be taken of them in respect to their length; 
" Verilm qui hanc de commatis colisque doctrinam op- 
pugnant, (qitos inter Julius Soaliger) negant, in iis longit- 
udinis,autbrevitatia,habendameaserBtionem." The con- 
clusion of VoasiuB appears to he this, that even what the 
Grammariana termed a period. Rhetoricians sometimes 
called a colon, and aometimes a comma;— "Ehetores 
verd, quod Gramraatici nuncupant periodam, siepe non 
periodum, sed nunc colon, nunc etiam comma esse dic- 
unt;" and that orators are bound to look not only to the 
number hut also to the nature and quantities (whetherlong 
or short) of their ayllahles, and to their meaam-e in time : 
" Fit hoc, turn quia Orator non ila eat aervili ingenio, ut 
dicendi libertaanumero ayllabarum tantopere sit adstring- 
enda; tjim etiam quia Oratoris est, non aolilm ayllabar- 
um atCendere numerum, sed etiam natumm, ac quant- 
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itatem: unde et multi commata colaque definiunt non 
syllabarum numero, sed temporum." — Vossius, Rhet. 
Inst. De periodo. 

(^') nap4vd€(ri5; interpositio,interjectio,insertio,nomen 
fig^s grammaticaey figura rhetorica : Hederici Lexicon. 
— Quam nos interpositionem vel inierctusionem dicimus, 
Grsci 7rap€P0€(riv vocant, dum continuation! sermonis 
medius aliquis sensus intervenit; Ego cum te (mecum 
enim sapissime loquitur) pair its reddidissem. — Quinctilian, 
lib. ix., c. iii. This passage is not to be found in Ingram's 
edition, and is taken from a copy edited by Edmund Gib- 
son, M.A., and printed at Oxford 1695. The word in- 
clusio leads to the inference that, in the time of Quinc- 
tilian, the parenthesis-points were used. Ainsworth 
translates Parenthesis thus : — a clause put into the midst 
of another sentence, which, being left out, the sense con- 
tinueth entire. 

(^®) An Hyperbaton is the mixture or inversion of the 
order of words : Port Royal Latin Grammar, b. vii., c. 
vi. 

(^^) Rett's Elements of General Literature, vol. i. — 
Language : chap. iii. 

(^®) Sir James Burrow is quoted as an authority from 
a paper of his, entitled " A few thoughts upon pointing, 
and some other helps towards perspicuity and expression. 
By J. B., F.R.S. and F.S.A. Printed 1768." Sir James 
was Master of the King's Bench, and is eminently known 
by the profession of the law as a reporter. His " few 
thoughts on pointing " are added, by way of appendix. 
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to tie first Tolume of the tirst edition of hia Settlement 
Cases. Since the greater part of the text baa been in the 
press, I have stumbled 0:1 the following notice : " The 
Thoughts upon Pointing have hecn much enlarged and 
improved; and published as an essay on punctuation, 
entitled ' Be rations ct usit interpungendi.' Sold by Ed- 
ward Brooke, Bell Yard ; price Is. 6d." 

(^°) Blair's Lectures on Philosophy and Belles Lettres : 
Lect.xvii.; Figures of Speech. TherestofwhatBlnirsaya 
is so much to the purpose, that it ought to have formed a 
part of the text ; the omission shall he supplied in this 
place; — " Nothing has a worse effect than the frequent 
and unseasonable use of them [notes of exclamation^- 
9 imagine, that, by pouring them 
ider tbeir coropositions warm and 
.9 quite the contrary follows. They 
When an author is always 
nto transports which he has 
; are both disgusted and en- 
no sympathy, for he gives us 
in wbicb we can take parL He 
ot passion ; and, of course, can 
9 that of indignation. Hence I 
am inclined to think, he was not much mistaken, who 
said, that when, on looking into a hook, he found the 
pages thick bespangled with the point which is called, 
' Punctum admirationis, ' he judged this to be a, sufficient 
reason for hia laying it aside. And indeed were it not 
for the help of this ' punctum admirationis,' with which 
many writers of the rapturous kind so much abound, 
one would be often at a loss to discover, whether or not 
it was exclamation which they aimed at." 



Raw juvenile v 
forth often, they r 
animated. Wherea 
render it frigid b 
calling upon us to enter 
said nothing to inspire, 1 
raged at him. He raisei 
no passion of his own, 
gives us words, and n 
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i*^) Cobbett's Grammar of the English Language. — 
Letter xiv., p. 156 ; Points and Marks. 

{*^) One of the most determined advocates of the dash 
is a writer named Justin Brenan. — See Brenan, in Ap- 
pendix, No. VIII. 

(*^) Blair's Lectures on Philosophy and Belles Lettres : 
Lecture xvii. ; Figures of Speech. 

(«) See Appendix, No. VIII. ; Ward, Dr. 

{**) Quae Khfifiara Graeci vocant, nos incisa dicimus : 
K&Kou illi, nos membrum. — Cicero : Ad Marc. Brutum 
Orator. 

(^') Membrum autem est sensus numeris conclusus, sed 
a toto corpore abruptus, et per se nihil efficiens : id enim, 
callidos homines ! perfectiun est ; at remotum a cseteris, 
vim non habet : ut per se manus, et pes, et caput : et, 
rem excogitatam ! o ingenia metuenda ! Quando ergo 
incipit corpus esse? cum venit extrema conclusio. — 
Quinct, lib. ix., c. iv. 

(^^) As illustrations of the assertion, that the sentences 
referred to in this part of the text are deserving of little 
more consideration than a common puzzle, the following 
examples are given ; — 

Ibis ; redibis ; nunquam per bella peribis. 

Ibis ; redibis nunquam ; per bella peribis. 
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Thou shalt go ; thou shalt return ; never in war shalt 
thou perish. 

Thou shalt go ; thou shalt return never ; in war shalt 
thou perish. 



Every lady in this land 
Hath twenty nails on each hand, 
Five-and-twenty on hands and feet, 
And this is true without deceit. 

Every lady in this land 
Hath twenty nails ; on each hand 
Five ; and twenty on hands and feet ; 
And this is true without deceit. 



Edouardum occidere noli ; timere honum est. 
Edouardum occidere noli timere ; honum est. 

To shed King Edward's hlood 
Refuse ; to fear I count it good. 

To shed King Edward's hlood 
Refuse to fear ; I count it good. 



Charles the First walked and talked half an hour after 
his head was cut off. 

Charles the First walked and talked ; — ^half an hour 
after his head was cut off. 
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My name is Tom Tinkler and, what do you think ? 
Ill shave you for nothing and give you to drink. 

My name is Tom Tinkler, and, what ! do you think 
I'll shave you for nothing, and give you to drink? 



I beg to observe that that that that that honourable 
gentleman used ought to have been which. 

I beg to observe that, that thaty that, that honourable 
gentleman used ought to have been which. 



On this part of the subject, Sir James Burrow says as 
follows : — " Every school-boy is furnished with evasive 
Answers of Oracles, wherein the different disposition of 
the Points not only rendered the Sense ambiguous, but 
was sometimes capable of giving it two directly contrary 
Meanings. In other Instances, gross apparent False- 
hoods may be changed into very simple Truths, and sim- 
ple Truth into gross Falsehood, by the mere Alteration 
of the Places of the Points. So that the same identical 
Words may be either undeniably true, or exceedingly 
doubtful, or absurdly false, just as they happen to be 
pointed, or as the Points may be changed from one Place 
to another : And it often happens in Fact, that great Con- 
fusion and Uncertainty does arise from wrong Pointing, 
or from the total Neglect of using any Points at all. This 
alone seems to prove the Necessity of paying some At- 
tention to Punctuation." Notwithstanding what Sir 
James says, I deliberately re-assert, that if a sentence 
absolutely requires one point to make plain the author's 
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meaning, — or if, by pointing, it can be made to bear 
more meanings than one, it is a faulty sentence, which 
cannot be properly mended by pointing or re-pointing ; 
but only by recasting it : — the use of points is to facilit- 
ate the reading of a composition. 

{^'') Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism. 

(**) "The original records of acts of parliament, verbose 
deeds of conveyance, or marriage settlements, have not 
a single stop from beginning to end." — Sir James Bur- 
row. The practice of not pointing records and deeds 
still continues. A professional friend tells me that in one 
of the reports on the public records, punctuation is spoken 
of, but I have not found it. 

(*^) Blair's Lectures on Philosophy and Belles Lettres . 
Lecture xi. ; Structure of Sentences. 
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